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THE LINGUISTIC ATLAS OF THE SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES: 
ITS HISTORY AND PRESENT STATUS! 


by 
Raven I. McDavid, Jr. 


The distinctive types of Southern speech have for a long time 
suffered the fate of much of the data of human experience—to be 
recognized and talked about, but not subjected to scientific investiga- 
tion. Many of us have contributed small-scale studies of various 
details of pronunciation, grammar, or vocabulary; but so far the 
over-all framework, within which these details may be interpreted, 
has been lacking. It is the purpose of the Linguistic Atlas of the 
South Atlantic States to supply such a framework. 

The Linguistic Atlas of the South Atlantic States is a part of 
the general project of the Linguistic Atlas of the United States and 
Canada, which has been sponsored by the American Council of 
Learned Societies and assisted by various universities and founda- 
tions since its inception in 1929. The project was of course inspired 
by the great European dialect atlases, such as those prepared by 
Wenker in Germany, Gilliéron in France, and Jaberg and Jud for 
Italy and Southern Switzerland. It was realized that not only 
might an American Atlas—like its European counterparts—provide 
valuable material for dialect research and linguistic history, but 
that in view of the recency of settlement and the general accessibility 
of information about population history, such an atlas would provide 
an opportunity for testing the correlation between linguistic phe- 
nomena and other cultural phenomena. Moreover, with the transi- 
tion of the United States from an agricultural to an industrial 
economy, the high mobility of the population, and the tendency of 
many cultural forces—such as the radio, the movies, and the mail- 





*Read before the English section of the South Atlantic Modern Language 
Association, Tallahassee, November 27, 1948. 
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232 RAVEN I. MCDAVID, JR. 
order catalog—to eliminate local speech-forms in favor of standard or 
commercial terms,” it was desirable that the Atlas, as a framework 
for future dialect study, should be completed as soon as possible, 
since the data for folk speech will be increasingly obscured with 
the passing of time. 

The Linguistic Atlas of the South Atlantic States is one of three 
regional atlases covering the Atlantic Seaboard, the area of original 
settlement, most deeply rooted local speechways, and greatest dia- 
lectal diversity. The other two are the Linguwistic Atlas of New 
England, which was published in 1939-43, and the Linguistic Atlas 
of the Middle Atlantic States, for which the last field work—that 
for Upstate New York—is now in progress. These three regional 
atlases are all under the personal supervision of Professor Hans 
Kurath, formerly of Brown University and now of the University 
of Michigan, director of the Linguistic Atlas of the United States 
and Canada. Supplementary projects, produced in cooperation with 
Professor Kurath and using a similar method to provide comparable 
materials, are under way in other parts of the country—for the 
Ohio Valley and Great Lakes Basin under Professor Albert H. Marck- 
wardt of the University of Michigan, for the Northern Plains States 
under Professor Harold B. Allen of the University of Minnesota, 
and for Eastern Canada under Professor Henry M. Alexander of 
Queens University, Kingston, Ontario. At its 1948 meeting the 
South Central Modern Language Association discussed plans for 
extending the survey to the Lower Mississippi Valley; Professor 
E. Bagby Atwood, of the University of Texas, is now making pre- 
liminary surveys designed to aid in the selection of communities 
and the preparation of a questionnaire. It is hoped that within the 
next two years a conference on future dialect studies will be held 
under the auspices of the American Council of Learned Societies, 
including in its agenda plans for completing an Atlas-type survey 
of the rest of the United States and Canada. Preliminary estimates 
indicate that the entire survey, including the unfinished portions 
of existing projects, can be completed by ten to twelve more man- 
years of field work. 

The method of the Linguistic Atlas of the United States and 
Canada is a modification of that used by Gilliéron in France and by 
Jaberg and Jud in Italy and Southern Switzerland. It embodies 
four stages: (1) field work (2) editing (3) publication (4) inter- 





*As, for instance, the commercial term window shades has replaced the 
older terms curtains and blinds. See my article “Dialect Geography and Social 
Science Problems,” Social Forces, vol. 25 (1946), pp. 168-72. 
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oretation. The rest of this paper is concerned with an explanation 
of these four stages, with a discussion of the present and future 
progress of the South Atlantic Atlas through each of these stages, 
and with a suggestion of some of the directions further dialect 
research in the South Atlantic area may take. 

(1) The principle of field work for the Linguistic Atlas, like 
that for its predecessors in France and Italy, is that of selective 
sampling. In a relatively small number of points in a linguistic 
area (“network’’),® native speakers (“informants”) are interviewed 
by carefully trained field workers who record in a narrow phonetic 
transcription the responses to a questionnaire of selected items— 
dealing with topics of ordinary conversation and designed to sample 
grammar, pronunciation, and vocabulary *—under conditions ap- 
proximating as nearly as possible those of ordinary conversation. 
Because of the peculiar cultural situation in the United States— 
recent settlement, lack of rigid social classes, fluidity of population- 
movement, and the absence of any single normative standard dialect 
—the European practice of taking single representative informants 
from each community has been modifield. To assure a perspective 
on differences due to age, education, and social status, the American 
atlases normally take at least two informants from each community 
and several from the cities. In general, one informant is an un- 
educated, untravelled but intelligent member of the oldest living 
native generation, and the other is comparatively younger or more 
sophisticated or both. In addition, in about twenty percent of the 
communities cultured informants are interviewed. Thus the Lin- 
guistic Atlas of the United States and Canada has introduced the 
principle of social differences and the dimension of time, and provides 
the means for indicating geographical differences in standard as well 
as folk speech. 


Field work in the South Atlantic area began in 1933, as soon as 
the New England field work was completed. After a wide-meshed 
sampling operation, on the basis of which the density of coverage 


*In choosing the communities for investigation, the following principles were 
generally observed: (a) as nearly as possible, all the earliest settlement-areas 
were investigated; (b) where settlements were of diverse origins but each settle- 
ment relatively homogenous, most of the early national, religious, linguistic, or 
ethnic groups must be included; (c) to evaluate population-trends, the network 
must include metropolitan areas, small towns, and rural areas, with areas both 
of expanding and of declining population. 

“It cannot be emphasized too strongly that any valid work in dialect geog- 


raphy depends on the use of a standard questionnaire throughout the area being 
Investigated, so that comparable data can be obtained. 
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could be worked out, Dr. Guy S. Lowman > began a systematic state- 
by-state survey: it was the intension of Professor Kurath to have 
the entire area done by Dr. Lowman, and thus avoid the transcrip- 
tion variations, which sometimes create awkward problems of per- 
sonal boundaries between the areas investigated by the nine New 
England field workers.* It was also expected that local institutions 
would largely defray the expense of field work in each state, as they 
had done in New England. However, after Virginia and North 
Carolina had been investigated under such arrangements, it was 
found that no local funds were available for South Carolina and 
Georgia field work. Maryland and Delaware, plus marginal com- 
munities in New Jersey and West Virginia, were later investigated, 
but South Carolina and Georgia were still incomplete at the time 
of Dr. Lowman’s death in 1941. 

A few months before Dr. Lowman’s death, the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund had granted me a fellowship for dialect research in South 
Carolina,’ and Professor Kurath had invited me to incorporate 
my research in the plans for the South Atlantic Atlas. Five com- 
munities were investigated in the summer of 1941, but plans for 
completion of the Southern field work were suspended for the dura- 
tion of World War II. Later in 1945, after the liquidation of the 
wartime language program, the American Council of Learned Soci- 
eties provided a grant for the work in South Carolina, which was 
later supplemented to include Eastern Georgia and Northeastern 
Florida. By March 1948 the field work had been completed on 
the scale of Professor Kurath’s work-plan.* As now constituted, 
the files for the South Atlantic Atlas contain something over six 
hundred field records from 273 communities—all of Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and the Carolinas, New Jersey south of the Mason- 
Dixon Line, the eastward-thrusting panhandle and two border moun- 
tain communities in West Virginia, Georgia east of the Ocmulgee, 


5 Dr. Lowman had made 158 of the 416 field records incorporated in the 
New England Atlas. 


* See Kurath, et al., Handbook of the Linguistic Geography of New England, 
Providence, 1939, pp. 50-2. 


7 My interest in dialect geography and training for field work came through 
the Linguistic Institute, sponsored by the Linguistic Society of America and 
various host universities annually since 1936. I am particularly grateful for 
the interest shown by Professors Kurath, Bernard Bloch, Leonard Bloomf.eld, 
J. M. Cowan, Edgar H. Sturtevant, Morris Swadesh, Carl Voegelin, and the 
late Edward Sapir. 


® It may be possible to add one more community in the South Carolina Pied- 
mont and three in the Georgia Piedmont, though these additions are by no means 
necessary. 
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and four communities in Northeastern Florida. The number of 
informants per community averages slightly more in South Carolina 
and Georgia than in the states further north: operating without a 
car, as I had to do in the early stages of my field work, I often 
found it necessary to wait several days between sessions with my 
informants and if possible to interview others in the meantime. 

(2) Editing the Atlas materials involves the tabulation, by 
communities and informants, of the responses obtained by the field 
worker. Communities are numbered serially, and within each com- 
munity informants are numbered according to their sophistication, 
the most old-fashioned coming first. For the procedure in editing, 
we may take item 60A.4—the dragon fly. The transcription of 
the terms offered by the informant is listed—whether the literary 
term dragon fly or such regional terms as mosquito hawk, snake 
waiter, snake doctor, snake feeder, or devil’s darning needle °\—with 
indications of any special conditions under which the term was 
obtained (free conversation, forced response, suggestion), the in- 
formants’ reactions (doubt, hesitation, amusement) and any com- 
mentary, such as the environment in which the insect may be 
observed or the superstition that it sews up the mouths of children 
who talk back to their parents. From these tabulations the copy is 
prepared for publication. 

While the South Atlantic materials were at Brown University, 
prior to 1946, Professor Kurath and the Atlas staff began pre- 
liminary editing of the material on hand. Most of the items of 
lexical interest have gone through at least a first tabulation, and 
for a considerable number the manuscript has been revised. None 
of the South Carolina or Georgia material has been edited, nor 
has any editorial work been done since the Atlas was transferred 
to the University of Michigan. With the field work in the Middle 
Atlantic States scheduled for completion by next summer, Professor 
Kurath now hopes to obtain the necessary funds for editing the 
Middle Atlantic and South Atlantic materials simultaneously. It 
is possible, but not certain, that editorial work can begin by next fall; 


°The questionnaire includes, consecutively numbered, 104 pages, four of 
which have two parts; each page averages about seven items, consecutively 
numbered, though individual pages may have as few as three items or as many 
as ten. 

” Sometimes, of course, an informant may offer several terms for the same 
item, either as full synonyms or as slightly different. Thus in the transition- 
area between the areas where mosquito hawk and snake doctor are the pre- 
vailing forms, one frequently encounters informants who offer both terms but 
differentiate them by saying that a mosquito hawk is larger than a snake doctor, 
or that their bodies differ in color. 
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it is very likely that it may begin by the fall of 1950. Preliminary 
estimates allow five or six years for completing the editing of both 
atlases. 

(3) The New England Atlas was published in three volumes of 
maps—each bound in two parts—and a handbook. The maps, in 
general, resemble those for the Atlas of Italy and Southern Switzer- 
land: on a colored base map showing the main geographical features 
of the area (shore lines, streams, mountains), the political boundaries 
(state and county lines), and the numbers indicating the communities 
investigated, the linguistic data for the particular word or expres- 
sion has been overprinted. The maps are arranged according to 
semantic groups, relating to such common topics of conversation as 
the weather, the household, farming, cooking, illnesses, and social 
activities. The handbook includes a survey of the settlement history 
of New England, a discussion of the methodology—the selection of 
communities and informants, the training and technique of field 
work, an evaluation of the accuracy and reliability of the field 
workers, and a bibliography of dialect geography—the question- 
naire, the phonetic alphabet and other symbols, and a detailed 
summary of the communities and informants. 

It is expected that the South Atlantic and Middle Atlantic 
atlases will be published in a different format from that used for 
New England—in tables set in columns and printed from type, 
rather than maps prepared with expensive hand-lettered overprint. 
Although the appearance will be less attractive to the casual user, 
the advantages to the scholar are many: (1) the high cost of the 
New England Atlas ($185 in 1939, and considerably more for a 
comparable work today) has meant that only the largest libraries 
and the wealthiest scholars could afford it (the tabular presentation 
—estimated at something less than half the cost of the hand-lettered 
lithoprinting—should multiply the number of users many fold) ; (2) 
the smaller page-size permitted by the tables will make the volumes 
easier to handle; and (3) tables are easier to use than maps for the 
charting of single features. Each regional atlas will of course have 
its own handbook, modeled on that for New England and prepared 
during the process of editing; the cooperation of scholars in related 
fields will be called for, as it was for the New England Atlas, for 
which the late Marcus L. Hansen prepared the historical data. 

(4) The interpretation of the materials in the Atlas is a con- 
tinuing process. It may begin with the crudest preliminary examina- 
tion of a number of records from different communities; its frame- 
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work is naturally suggested in the handbook accompanying the Atlas, 
and it should continue for many years after the materials have been 
published. But it is recognized that interpretation calls for many 
types of studies: analyzing the geographical and social distribution 
of single items of grammar, pronunciation, or vocabulary; delimit- 
ing speech-areas in terms of areas of original settlement, routes of 
migration, and the spreading influence of metropolitan areas and 
other culture-centers; comparison with dialects of the British Isles 
—already fruitful in view of Dr. Lowman’s survey in Southern Eng- 
land, and promising to become more fruitful as soon as the Atlas 
of the British Isles gets under way; and intensive studies of the 
speech of particular communities. Professor Kurath’s Word Geog- 
raphy of the Eastern United States" will sketch the dialect areas 
of the Atlantic Seaboard, with somewhat tentative conclusions for 
the South Carolina-Georgia area and for Upstate New York.!? Pro- 
fessor E. Bagby Atwood of the University of Texas has recently 
completed the manuscript of a monograph on verb forms of the 
Eastern United States, and Professor Kurath is now at work on 
the phonology of the dialects of the Atlantic Seaboard. I have 
recently published a social analysis of post-vocalic /-r/ in South 
Carolina and Georgia.’® Mrs. Yakira H. Frank, of the University 
of Michigan, has just completed a dissertation on the phonology of 
the dialects in the New York City area; the South Atlantic Atlas 
will include enough informants from the Baltimore, Richmond, 
Georgetown, Charleston, Beaufort, and Savannah areas—especially 
for Charleston, where twelve informants were interviewed, more 
than for any other American community except New York City— 
to make similar studies fruitful." 

From here, in the South Atlantic area, future work should take 
three directions: (1) extension of the Atlas type of survey into 
other sections; (2) intensive supplementary studies; and (3) use 
of the framework of the Atlas as a basis for the most efficient gather- 
ing of material towards a regional or national dialect dictionary. 


“To be published by the University of Michigan Press in 1949. 


“TI hope to be able to do a supplementary monograph on at least the former 
of these areas. 


* American Speech, vol. 24 (1948). 


“The Atlas, of course, also makes it possible for scholars to evaluate the 
accuracy with which an author has represented dialect in his work. At present 
Mr. James Downer, of the University of Michigan, is examining the dialect 
of the Bigelow Papers, Mr. Sumner Ives, of the University of Texas, is in- 
vestigating Joel Chandler Harris’ representation of Negro dialect, and Miss 
Mary Celestia Parler, of the University of Arkansas, is studying the use of 
dialect in the works of William Gilmore Simms. 
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Obviously, the next region to be investigated is the Gulf Coast 
and the Lower Mississippi Valley. Of the states in that region, 
Alabama, Tennessee, and the uninvestigated portions of Georgia 
and Florida fall within the area of the South Atlantic Modern Lan- 
guage Association.' 


Within the area covered by the South Atlantic Atlas are many 
communities whose dialects could be investigated only partially, if 
at all, if the survey is kept within proper proportions. Professor 
Lorenzo Turner, of Roosevelt College, has done an excellent investi- 
gation of the Gullah Negro speech of the Sea Islands along the South 
Carolina and Georgia coast;!* white speech of these islands should 
be investigated as intensively. The Banks Islands, along the North 
Carolina coast from Manteo to Hatteras, are supposed to have pre- 
served many linguistic relics that have been lost elsewhere; investi- 
gation of that area, while some of its centuries-old isolation remains, 
is certainly in order. Such relic-areas as the Williamsburg area in 
Eastern South Carolina, the Dutch Fork between the Saluda and 
Broad Rivers, the lower Savannah Valley, and the mountains of 
Western North Carolina—to say nothing of such focal areas as 
Richmond, Charleston, and the Charlotte-Raleigh-Greensboro area 
—could profitably be investigated.17 An intensive large-scale survey 
of almost any county or township would provide a valuable supple- 
ment to the Atlas and a check upon its reliability. 

But perhaps the most fruitful use of the Atlas may be as a point 
of departure and frame of reference the dialect dictionary that 
American scholars have so long been looking for.'* By sketching 


* Tentative plans for a survey of the Gulf States and Lower Mississippi 
Valley, as discussed at the 1948 meeting of the South-Central Modern Language 
Association, call for 25 communities each in Alabama and Tennessee, 15 in 
Western Georgia, and 10 in Florida. 

*Turner’s West-African Survivals in Gullah will be published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press in 1949. 

* A focal area is an area whose economic, political, or cultural prestige has 
led to the spread of its speech-forms into surrounding areas. A relic area is 
one whose geographical or cultural isolation has made possible the preserva- 
tion of old speech-forms that have been lost elsewhere. 

*® Since the founding of the American Dialect Society sixty years ago, the 
publication of an American dialect dictionary has been often discussed as an 
objective. Suggestions of method were made at the 1941 Linguistic Institute, 
and at the meetings of the South-Central and South Atlantic Modern Language 
Associations later that year. The revival of the American Dialect Society since 
1942 and the expansion of its membership (due in large measure to the activity 
of its secretary, Professor George P. Wilson, of the Women’s College of the 
University of North Carolina) has led to a renewed discussion of the project. 
A special committee was appointed in 1947 to draft plans for a dialect dic- 
tionary; the report of this committee was discussed at the 1948 meeting of 
the Society. 
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the major dialect areas and sub-areas, and by indicating their posi- 
tion within the dominant linguistic and cultural patterns, the Atlas 
enables work towards a dialect dictionary to be carried on more 
rapidly, economically, and efficiently. 

For instance, in South Carolina—granted unlimited funds and 
personnel—a county-by-county and township-by-township investiga- 
tion would in the long run produce an admirable body of material. 
But with funds limited, as they always are, it is important to pick 
communities for investigation so that the greatest body of material 
can be gathered for the least expenditure of money. Since the Atlas 
materials have been roughly analyzed, one knows these facts about 
local dialects in South Carolina: (1) There are two main types, 
Up-Country and Low-Country, which can be identified respectively 
by the use of plum peach and press peach for the clingstone, and 
snake doctor and mosquito hawk for the dragon fly, the boundary 
between the two types roughly following the Fall Line. (2) In the 
eastern part of the state, in the Pedee Valley, there are evidences 
of affiliation with the Highlander settlements of the Cape Fear 
Valley in North Carolina—as evidenced by open peach for the free- 
stone, fireboard and mantelboard for the mantelpiece, shivering owl 
for the screech owl, and stove room for the kitchen. (3) The north- 
west corner shows relationships to mountain speech in such words 
as homemade cheese for cottage cheese and redworm for the earth- 
worm. (4) The north-central area, along the upper Catawba and 
Broad Rivers, shows affiliations with the speech of the Charlotte 
area in North Carolina, as in family pie for the deep-dish pie, griste 
(riming with sliced) for a load of grain taken to mill, and liverel 
for liver sausage. (5) The strip of land within forty miles of tide- 
water, from Waccamaw Neck to the Savannah River, is (a) the 
focal area for the Low Country, with such words as mutton corn 
for green corn, cooter for the terrapin, sivvy beans for lima beans, 
yard-ax for a poorly trained part-time preacher, fatwood for rich 
pine, and the joggling board as a piece of front-piazza apparatus 
for children (and sometimes adults) to play on; it is (b) also an 
area of extreme local diversity, with the wishbone appearing as a 
breakbone in Georgetown and a lucky bone in Beaufort, the bullfrog 
—generally a bloody-noun in the coastal area—also a buddy-dunk 
in Georgetown, and dog irons a common name for andirons north 
of the Edisto River but rare south of it. Furthermore, several 
communities turn up as relic-areas, with words that have been lost 
—or never used—elsewhere. Thus in the swamps of Berkely County 
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a seesaw is a jinky board or janky board; in the area of old Williams- 
burg County—and nowhere else in South Carolina—cows are called 
to the tune of co-boss! or chay! as well as the usual Low-Country 
co-ee! and co-wench!}® The Lower Savannah Valley yields cripple 
for scrapple, mantel-shelf for mantelpiece, stoop for porch, and a 
variety of terms for the earthworm ;”° and the Dutch Fork turns up 
such relics of the early German settlement as clook for setting hen, 
rainworm for earthworm, smearcase for cottage cheese, and snits 
for apples or peaches cut up and dried. With this outline the in- 
vestigators for a dialect dictionary could select about a dozen com- 
munities and be sure of getting almost everything that occurs in 
South Carolina.*!. The Atlas does not presume to answer all the 
questions about American dialect geography, but those it has an- 
swered help us to decide what questions we should next ask and to 
find the answers more easily. 

It should be emphasized, finally, that the Atlas is not the product 
of one man or of a small group, but of the cooperation, in many 
ways over a long period of time, of a great number of scholars and 
institutions. Like anyone else who has been associated with the 
Atlas, I can testify how valuable this cooperation has been in help- 
ing me complete the field work in the South Atlantic area. It is 
the hope of all connected with the Atlas that the cooperation of 
scholars in this area will continue, so that the results—as found 
both in the Atlas and in derivative and complementary studies—will 
continue to set a standard for dialect research in the rest of the 
country. 


Cornell University 


* Co-boss! is the common Northern term—in New England, Upstate New 
York, and Michigan—but is very rare in the South; chay! has been recorded 
only for the Williamsburg area in the United States, and for Antrim and Down 
in Northern Ireland. 

*° Some of these terms, like townworm and hamestring, are apparently peculiar 
to this area. 

“The application—and relative efficiency and economy—of this procedure 
on a national scale has been pointed out in my “Some Principles of American 
Dialect Study,” Studies in Linguistics, Vol. 1, No. 12 (1943) and in Professor 
Kurath’s preface to Mrs. Phyllis Jones Nixon’s A Glossary of Virginia Words, 
Publication of the American Dialect Society No. 5 (1946). 
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A TALE IN THE MAKING: THE FACE IN THE WINDOW 


by 
Mildred Barnett Mitcham 


A motif evidently not generally known is very active in Ala- 
bama.' It is current as a motif of awful phenomenon, and it is 
active as a part of a growing legend. Photographic lightning as 
a motif relates an instance of a person’s being photographed on a 
mirror, a window, or a door during an electrical storm. Photo- 
graphic lightning as a part of a legend concerns a person’s being 
photographed on a mirror, a window, or a door with reference to 
innocence and guilt as it relates to miscarriage of justice. It is with 
the legend that this article is concerned. The tale cited here does 
not present the difficulties one generally experiences as he attempts 
to find the origin and trace the dissemination of a tale. Its origin 
is known and its dissemination is seemingly at present limited chiefly 
to Alabama. Nor has the tale reached proportions which attract 
the interest of the scholars. The tale is young, obscure, and as yet, 
simple. But it presents interesting aspects to the inexperienced col- 
lector—it gives him an opportunity to observe a tale growing out of 
a fact, possibly, a tale in the making. 


Facts substantiating the legend are a matter of court record.* 
Henry Wells was to be tried for arson with regard to burning the 
Courthouse of Pickens County, Alabama, on Thursday, November 
16, 1876 ;° for assault with intent of murder; for carrying a concealed 
weapon; and for burglary. On the burglary indictment he was 
arraigned with Bill Burkhalter.* The record states that Weils 
died, however, before he was brought to trial. In the minutes of 
Case 971, which names the action to be arson, is found the follow- 
ing record: 


‘Inquiries sent to folklorists outside the state reveal no knowledge of the 
ag oo a legend, nor does Dr. Stith Thompson’s Motif Index reveal any 
ike motifs, 


*Trial Docket of State Cases, Pickens County Circuit Court, Spring Term, 
A. D. 1878, Cases 971, 972, and 973, p. 137. 


*’The date of the fire is established from an article in the West Alabamian, 
Carrollton, Alabama, November 22, 1876, which states: “The burning was un- 
questionably the work of an incendiary. It took fire in several places at the 
same time.” 


‘Notice that the name Burkhalter is sometimes attached to the legend of 
“The Face in the Window.” See pp. 249, 253, 254. 
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971 The State v. Henry Wells. This day comes the 
Solicitor and the death of the said Defendent Henry 
Wells being suggested, it’s therefore ordered by the 
Court that the prosecution abate.® 


The facts from which the legend grows, then, may be outlined as 
follows: 


I. The crime 


A. Nature of the crime—Burning of the Courthouse 
B. Person committing the crime—Wells 

C. Place of crime—Pickens County 

D. Time of crime—November 16, 1876 


II. The outcome 


A. Arrest of the accused 1878 
B. Death of accused before trial 


Another evidence is also accepted by the people: the face in 
the window is considered a significant fact, so much so that the 
town of Carrollton has prepared a pamphlet which states the facts 
of the incident, and, in addition, relates the following version of 
the legend: 

THE FACE IN THE WINDOW 
or 
THE GHOST IN THE GARRET 


It is said that when Henry Wells was brought back 
to Carrollton the citizens of the county were greatly 
enraged, for he was suspected of other and more serious 
crimes than that of burning a Court House. To save 
him from the outraged mob Henry was hidden in the 
garret of the new Court House. It was then that an 
electrical storm passed over—just as Henry was looking 
down in terror upon those gathered in the square below 
—and Henry’s face was stamped as indelibly upon that 
pane as though a photographer had opened his lens and 
caught the likeness. Whether it is a good likeness of 
Henry or not may be a matter of some dispute, but it 
certainly pictures all the emotions the unfortunate 
negro must have experienced—horror, sorrow, and pain. 


And some people say that on stormy nights when 
the wind makes weird noises around the eaves of the 
Court House, one can see by the glare of the lightning 
the = of Henry Wells peering out of the garret 
window. 


5 Circuit Court Minutes, C, 322-323 (8th day of Spring Term, March 26, 
A. D. 1878). 
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Through all the years, in spite of hail and storm 
which destroyed all the other windows, this particular 
pane with its striking image remains. It has been 
scrubbed with soap and rubbed with gasolene by those 
who doubt its permanence, but it has met every test 
and the face remains unchanged. At close range it is 
as other panes in the sash, clear and flawless. It is 
when viewed from the ground—viewed from the spot 
where once gathered an angry mob—that the face can 
clearly be seen. 


From the facts and the printed story develop interesting variants, 
and it is surprising to note that the printed version is not the most 
common. The legend is well known in the state, but is generally 
fragmentary if related by just any citizen. It is referred to more 
as a fact than as a story. “Have you seen the face in the window 
at Carrollton?” is the question. The variants ® selected to represent 
the legend are similar in that they all concern a crime committed 
in most instances at Carrollton by a Negro man, who is generally 
hanged, who is photographed by lightning on some window in the 
courthouse, and whose image cannot be erased. Only in detail is 
there variation. 

The crime committed in six of the thirteen versions here included 
is murder, in three is the burning of the courthouse, in two is rape, 
in one is “a crime,” and in another is omitted completely, although 
the punishment meted out infers crime. The person committing 
the crime is sometimes identified by name. In the printed story he 
is a Negro by the name of Henry Wells, in another Willie James, 
and in another Amos Moore, in two versions Burkhalter, in six 
variants a Negro man, and in two he is designated merely as a man. 
In eleven of the thirteen versions the crime is committed at Carroll- 
ton, Alabama, and since one version fails to mention the location, 
it may be that the place is taken for granted. The version supposed 
to have taken place in Chickasaw County, Mississippi, is very ob- 
viously a blend of two tales... The time of the crime varies with 
definite dates ranging from 1870 to 1910 to the less definite “after 
the Civil War” or “a half century ago” to the vague “many years 


ago.” Three variants give no date. 


*Twelve versions representing as great variety as could be found are ap- 
pended to this article. The official version from the pamphlet, included in the 
article, is listed as one of the thirteen variants outlined on pp. 246, 247. 

_ "Mr. J. C. Paden, Clerk, writes that a Negro, Divil Rucker, was burned 
in Chickasaw County, Mississippi, chained to a water pump in the courthouse 


yard, but no photograph on any courthouse window resulted. Mr. Paden was 
present. 
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A trial is indicated in seven versions, no court procedure is men- 
tioned in three, and a trial in the offing is indicated in three versions. 
The lynching evidently arises from the folk, for certainly no court 
record substantiates it. Five of the thirteen versions describe the 
lynching, and one other indicates an angry mob which does not 
succeed in taking the Negro because lightning photographs him 
and kills him while the mob is forming. The tales with the lynching 
episode depart from any logical explanation of the photograph. In 
three departures the Negro is taken to the square in front of the 
courthouse by the lynching party. And yet the face is photographed 
on a window in the garret of the courthouse. In two versions the 
Negro is taken to a swamp near Carrollton to be hanged. The light- 
ning there illuminates his tortured face and relays a photograph 
to the courthouse window. In two versions with the lynching episode 
the victim is asked to speak. In one he vows his innocence; in the 
other he promises to return: “I am innocent,” he said, ‘‘and you 
will always have my face to haunt you.” In one evidently very 
modern version the Negro foretells: “ ... he swore he would return 
again—in the window of the courthouse to prove to the people that 
he was innocent.” He is electrocuted and on the appearance of the 
face in the window the FBI “in last desperation comes to town” 
to find that the old father of the innocent man is using an electric 
projecting machine to make good the threat of his son. 


The lightning photographs the condemned man in ten of the 
thirteen variants. Lightning is not mentioned in two versions, 
and in another, it photographs the guilty man upon the window 
to prove the innocence of the one who was punished.® 

In nine of the thirteen instances the photograph is upon “the 
courthouse window” but the others are more specific. In one version 
the judge condemns an innocent man; consequently, the picture con- 
veniently appears upon the large window of the judge’s chamber. 


*The motif “photographic lightning” as a means of revealing the guilty 
individual was used in fiction as early as 1887. Agusta Evans Wilson knowingly 
used this motif for which she was severely criticized in At the Mercy of Tiberius, 
pp. 494-495. She writes Mr. N. Harris, U. S. consul, Leeds: “ . .. When 
At the Mercy of Tiberius was published, the newspaper reviewers ridiculed 
and sneered at the ‘preposterous and absurd incident of the lightning’ and ‘The 
Critic’ of New York was especially severe upon the book. You can imagine that 
I could afford to laugh at these wise and infallible literary autocrats, when I 
tell you that before the novel was written I had carefully investigated electrical 
phenomena, and had collected accounts of four or five well authenticated in- 
stances of faces photographed on window panes by flashes of lightning. After 
reading the book several persons have written to me narrating similar experiences 
with electrical photography.” A. E. Wilson File, Alabama Collection, Library 
of University of Alabama. 
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When he attempts to remove it by changing the glass, lightning again 
imprints it plainly upon the newly placed pane. One version places 
the face in the courtroom, on the left-front window; another, the 
printed tale, indicates the garret window on the north wall. Four 
variants relate the appearance of the picture to be simultaneous 
with the death of the Negro, three indicate the next day, three 
explain the time by “after,” and one specifies the occurrence to 
take place three days later. 

The permanency of the likeness is a stressed statement in every 
variant. Its ever present reminder produces two satisfactions. One 
is that satisfaction which arises with awe-inspiring phenomenon 
evident in all of the lightning picture motifs which I have collected. 
The other is a combination of guilt and conscience which I contend 
to be stronger in the Carrollton legend than phenomenon. All in- 
stances of lightning which involve no guilt or conscience remain 
no more than wonderful, awful phenomena—no tale evolves.® The 
versions of photographic lightning in the Carrollton legend (1) 
accentuate the innocence of the victim and (2) magnify the guilt 
of the people. Ten of the thirteen developments here given state 
that the Negro is innocent. One lengthy tale painstakingly builds 
the character of Willie James. The consciences of the guilty ones 
reveal their uneasiness: the sheriff, who knew the town would 
demand swift action, arrested Willie James because he was the only 
likely prospect. The outline of the face so accused him that he 
removed the glass. When the outline appeared again, he burned 
the courthouse to hide his guilt..° The judge could not rid his 
conscience of the picture on the window;; it, too, was again imprinted 
on a new glass by lightning. The people show mob spirit in some 
instances: “Feeling ran high among the white people, ran higher 
with the aid of corn whiskey’; and in another “the people of the 
town screamed, ran, and swore that the devil itself had returned 
to haunt them.” Guilt is evident when a member of the lynching 
party “recoiled in terror” on discovering the face in the window. 
In another, as proof of the Negro’s innocence, “God sent a bolt 
of lightning from the skies—fixing the image on a window pane in 
the courthouse—a courthouse supposed to render justice to Alabama.” 
Attempts to wash the pane remind one of other guilt motifs, at- 


_ *A number of photographic lightning incidents are believed to have occurred 
in Alabama, for example, that which took place in the Powell home at Union 
Springs, or that which took place in the Edmonson home in Eufaula. 

” Note that the courthouse is burned by the sheriff, thus combining two of 
the crime motifs, murder and arson, in one variant. 
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tempts to wash blood from guilty hands, for example. Natural 
elements themselves reveal their displeasures with man when he 
is unjust, instructs the legend: “For sixty-five years the supposed 
face of Burkhalter has leered down at the inhabitants of Carrollton.” 
Another tale concludes with “it remains as a grim reminder of the 
injustice toward the innocent Negro.” 

In the course of seventy-two years the tale has developed from 
the fact, outlined on page 242, to much larger proportions. From 
the thirteen versions here recorded it appears in outline to follow 
this pattern: 

I. The crime 


A. Nature of crime 


1. Murder 6 
2. Burning of courthouse 3 
3. Rape 2 


4. Unidentified crime 2 


B. Person committing crime 


Burkhalter 2 
Willie James 1 
Henry Wells 1 
Amos Moore 1 
A man 2 

A Negro man 6 


SOV COD 


C. Place of crime 


1. Carrollton, Alabama 11 
2. Houston, Mississippi 1 
3. No place indicated 1 


D. Time of crime 


1870 1 

1876 1 

1885 1 

1898 1 

1916 1 

Early eighteen hundreds 1 
Half century ago 2 

Many years ago 2 

After the Civil War 1 

No date 2 


II. The trial 


A. Awaiting trial 3 
B. Guilt determined by trial 7 
C. No trial mentioned 3 


SD 90 ID OTR Go PO 
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III. The lynching 
A. Removal of victim 5 
B. No lynching 8 


IV. The punishment 
A. Hanging 10 
1. Place 
a. Swamp 2 
b. Near by tree 2 
c. Gallows 2 
d. Place not indicated 4 
B. Electrocution 1 
C. Burning 1 
D. No punishment 1 


V. The lightning 
A. Death of confined man 1 


B. Photograph of face in window 12 
(2 do not mention lightning) 
1. Identification of face 
a. Innocent man 11 
shows agony 3 
shows scar 1 
shows changing expression 1 
b. Guilty man 1 
c. No photograph 1 
2. Location of window 
a. Courtroom 1 
b. Garret 1 
ce. Left-front window 1 
d. Judge’s chamber 1 
e. Courthouse 9 
8. Time of photographing 


a. Next day 3 
b. That moment 4 
e. After— 3 


d. Three days later 1 
e. Not mentioned 2 


C. No lightning 1 


D. Purpose of photograph 
1. Reminder to the people 13 
2. Phenomenon 13 


E. es ens of photograph 

In spite of storm 3 

In spite of removing and replacing 
glass 8 

In spite of many cleanings 2 

Still recognizable 13 


poo pon 
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A comparison of the two outlines shows without a doubt that 
the legend has greatly expanded during its short existence. Will 
the tale continue to grow as it enlarges its territory, will it combine 
with other tales, or will it disappear? The active ingredients which 
keep the tale circulating may indicate a tale in the making. To this 
analysis one can easily fit the twelve versions which are here ap- 
pended." 


TWELVE VARIANTS OF THE CARROLLTON LEGEND !” 


The Face in the Window 


In the small county site of Pickens County there is 
a legend that has its origin about 1885. A Negro was 
to be tried in court for the rape of a white girl. Feeling 
ran high among the white people, ran higher with the 
aid of corn whiskey. Finally feeling came to the boiling 
point when the people met in the square and began to 
talk about a lynching party. Sensing the trouble brew- 
ing, the law moved the Negro to a small room in the 
courthouse for protection. 

The night was dark; in the northwest a storm was 
making up. Lightning played tag in the heavens. An 
occasional flash would bound from a lightning rod atop 
some man’s house. If the Negro had known of Dante’s 
Inferno, the lightning flashes skidding down the rods 
might have resembled the sinners climbing down the 
arms of Lucifer in crowded confusion, trying to reach 
the bottom of the pits of hell. To the Negro, flashes 
of lightning were flashes of lightning. They served 
only to give him glimpses of what was taking place in 
the square below. The thing he saw pierced his heart 
and made him cringe with fear. It was the crowd, the 
mob, marching toward the courthouse yelling, “We 
want that nigger!” 

Many different endings have been supplied to the 
legend. Some endings have it that the Negro was taken 
from the courthouse and left dangling from the limb of 
a nearby oak. Another ending has the drink-crazed 
mob dragging the Negro through the streets until he 
was nothing more than bloody pulp. Still another end- 
ing has law and order getting the upper hand, event- 
ually hanging the Negro after the court’s decision in 
that favor. 


"The versions which follow are unchanged from the original form. 


#%To the University of Alabama and to Huntingdon College I am indebted 
for their assistance in tracing some of the versions here recorded. 
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The legend is that a likeness of the Negro is burned 
into the window where he peered into the night at the 
mob. To make this tale more legendary, natives of the 
small town swear that new panes have been installed, 
to rid the courthouse of the jinx or curse, but the face 
always reappears as soon as the new glass is put into 
place. I have driven by that courthouse and have seen 
the face from my parked car. Actually, I didn’t quite 
see a face. To me, it looked as if someone had given 
a church window an overdose of stain. I did not ex- 
amine it closely; therefore, I cannot qualify as an 
authority on the matter. To those who are interested, 
it makes a good story. 

William D. Cochrane 


Guin, Alabama 


Ghost in Glass 


More than half a century ago Burkhalter, a negro, 
was taken to the state prison at Montgomery after 
being convicted of burning the courthouse of Pickens 
County. A group of Carrollton citizens, so the story 
goes, took Burkhalter away from the posse and hanged 
him to a huge tree in the swamp during a terrific 
thunderstorm. Before killing him, the mob asked the 
victim if he wanted to make a statement. 

“IT am innocent,” he said, “and you will always 
have my face to haunt you.” 

Undeterred by the protestations of his innocence, 
they swung him up. As the rope tightened there was a 
blinding flash of lightning. 

Back home in Carrollton the next morning, one of the 
mob passed the courthouse and saw Burkhalter’s like- 
ness on a pane of glass in one of the windows. An in- 
vestigation from the inside showed the pane perfectly 
clear. However, in certain lights, many saw the like- 
ness of the Negro from the outside. The glass remained 
in place, even during a severe storm which smashed 
almost every pane in the building. For sixty-five years 
the supposed face of Burkhalter has leered down at the 
inhabitants of Carrollton. 


David Holt, Federal Writers Project 
Department of Archives and History 
Montgomery, Alabama 


The Wrong Man 


Shortly after the Civil War there was a man in 
Carrollton, Alabama, who was on trial for murder. 
As he stood looking out of a large window in the court- 
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room, the jury returned and announced that they had 
found him guilty and the judge sentenced him to be 
hung. This man had been well liked in the community 
and for that reason the people didn’t exactly feel right 
about the sentence, but what was to be done except to 
enforce the law? 

The day finally came which had been set for the 
hanging. It looked as if nothing would save him. Just 
at the time when he swung from the gallows, a storm 
blew up. The wind was howling; the skies were cloudy 
with lightning flashing between the clouds. Apparently 
no harm had been done, but when the first person re- 
entered the courtroom he found that there was a picture 
of a man’s face on the large window. It was a picture 
of the man who was really guilty etched in the glass. 
It wasn’t a picture but a flaw in the glass that they had 
never seen before. 

Margaret Metzler 
Birmingham, Alabama 


The Image on the Pane 


In Carrollton, Alabama, there stands an old build- 
ing that has a strange story connected with it. This 
building was formerly the courthouse of Pickens 
County. It is located in the middle of the town on the 
square. On the third floor is a small room which was 
used as the jail. 

Many years ago a man was killed in Carrollton. The 
murder was blamed on a Negro man. He was arrested 
and taken to the courthouse where he was to be held 
until his trial. The people believed, beyond all doubt, 
that he was guilty. They became very much aroused 
over the brutal slaying and formed a mob to drag the 
Negro from the courthouse and hang him. 

The night was stormy and lightning was coming in 
flashes at short intervals. As the lightning flashed, the 
Negro stood horrified before the window watching the 
approaching mob. The angry mob stormed into the 
courthouse and dragged the Negro from his cell. He 
begged and pleaded that he was not guilty. But, burn- 
ing with anger, they would not listen to his pleas and 
wasted no time in hanging him. 

Some time later, it was found that the Negro was 
innocent of the crime and was wrongly punished. 

After the night of the lynching, people noticed the 
image of the Negro’s face on one of the panes of the 
windows through which he had watched the approach 
of the mob. Many people have tried to explain this 
phenomenon. Some believe it was caused by lightning 
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the night of the lynching. Others explain it as a defect 
in the glass. Some say it is caused by the way the 
light shines on the glass pane. 

It is said that once new panes were put in the 
window and the image still remained. Another story 
tells that during a storm all the panes were blown out 
except this one. These may not be true but the fact 
still remains that the image is yet on the pane in the 
old courthouse. It remains as a grim reminder of the 
injustice toward the innocent Negro. 


William A. Pickering 
Plantersville, Alabama 


The Face at the Window 


During the early part of my life I listened to many 
stories. One of my grandfather’s favorite stories was 
the one about the Negro whose face appeared in the old 
courthouse window every day about dusk. This Negro 
was accused of murder, tried by the court, and sen- 
tenced to death. The night he was taken to the electric 
chair, he swore he would return again—in the window 
of the courthouse to prove to the people he was innocent. 

He was electrocuted at midnight on April 13, 1898, 
and taken to the graveyard to be buried. That was the 
last of the Negro, it was thought, until the next day 
about dusk, there came a face at the window of the 
courthouse. 

The people of the town screamed, ran, and swore 
that the devil itself had returned to harm them for 
taking the life of the innocent Negro man. The win- 
dows were removed from the courthouse, day after day, 
month after month, but the face remained. 

Finally, in the last desperation the FBI came to 
the town to make an investigation of the strange ap- 
pearance of the man’s face in the window. They found 
only the father of the dead Negro man who was keeping 
his promise to his dead son. The old man was making 
the young Negro’s face appear in the window by using 
an electric projection machine. 


Betty Fox 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Miscarriage of Justice 


In Carrollton, Alabama, Pickens County, an innocent 
colored man was convicted of a crime and sentenced to 
be hanged. At the very identical time the rope was 
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looped around his neck an electrical storm broke loose 
and the bottom seemed to drop out of the sky. The 
moment life fled from the man’s body, a terrific streak 
of lightning cut the sky and on the largest pane in the 
judge’s chamber etched the image of the innocent 
man’s face. As soon as possible the pane was removed 
and replaced. 

A short time later evidence was found proving be- 
yond a doubt the man’s innocence. Although the judge 
tried to shed his guilt, his conscience drew him to the 
pane where the victim of injustice had been etched. 
While he was staring at the clear pane, trying to ease 
his conscience, a sudden cloud-burst seized the town and 
a swift, blue, knife-sharp bolt of lightning struck in 
front of the judge’s eyes. That bolt of lightning once 
again etched upon the pane the image of the innocent 
man. 

John O. Suringer 
Montgomery, Alabama 


The Face on the Window 


In the small town of Carrollton, Alabama, there is 
a story of the face on the window of the county court- 
house. 

It seems that many years ago in that town a murder 
was committed. The people were anxious for the crim- 
inal to be caught and punished. Finally the law caught 
the one thought to be guilty. The one accused was a 
Negro man. He pleaded innocent to the charge. He 
was tried, found guilty, and sentenced to death by hang- 
ing. A gallous was built in the square near the court- 
house. From this gallous the Negro was hanged. He 
said to the last minute of his life that he was innocent 
of the crime. The hanging took place during an elec- 
trical storm. Just as the Negro died a streak of light- 
ning flashed across the sky. After the skies cleared 
the image of the Negro could be seen on the window of 
the courthouse. The window pane has been removed 
many times and replaced by new ones, but the face 
always appears. 

Some people think that the face is caused by the re- 
flection of a picture of something. The only scientific 
explanation that has been made was that the lightning, 
by some means, left an imprint of the face in the 


window. 
Katie Ball 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
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Face on the Pane 


The sleepy little village of Carrollton lies about fifty 
miles southwest of the Prewit planation. But Carroll- 
ton offers the unusual in ghosts. Here in the sinking 
afternoon sun one may see a ghost at the county seat 
of Pickens County. It leers down at the residents of 
Carrollton with a fiendish grimace, this queer ghost- 
head of a man. Some residents of this rural Alabama 
village claim the ghost-head to be that of a Negro who 
was hanged for murder back in 1870. It is claimed that 
he was innocent, this Negro who was hanged. And as 
proof of his innocence, just as the executioner let go 
with the rope—exterminating life from his body—God 
sent a bolt of lightning from the skies, fixing his image 
on a window pane in that courthouse, a courthouse 
supposed to render justice to Alabama. With all the 
agonizing pain reflected in the countenance of a man 
dying on the gallows, the face of this Negro shows itself 
today in the Courthouse at Carrollton. It may be seen 
in the mornings, but is clearest in the afternoon light. 


Eddie Rice, Federal Writer’s Project 
Department of Archives and History 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Carrollton’s Ghost 


The ghost face that appears on a window pane of 
the Pickens County Courthouse at Carrollton, is Ala- 
bama’s most notable contribution to haunt tales. The 
face, plainly visible about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
has attracted thousands of visitors. 


The legend that has grown about the spectacle is 
supported in some parts by facts. In the early eighteen 
hundreds when Carrollton was a new town, the court- 
house was burned and many valuable records were de- 


stroyed. The crime was charged to a Negro named 
Burkhalter. 


He was given an immediate trial and sentenced to 
prison, but he never reached the penitentiary. As the 
officers were taking him there, they were accosted by a 
mob in a densely wooded swamp near Carrollton, and 
the prisoner was taken from their hands. The mobsmen 
looped a rope about an oak tree. 

“Have you anything to say before you die?” they 
asked. 

“Yes,” came the reply, “I want to say that I am inno- 
cent. I had no part in the burning of the courthouse.” 
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But his protests of innocence were unheeded. The 
rope was thrown over a limb and Burkhalter was drawn 
from the ground. Just as the Negro’s feet cleared the 
earth, a storm began brewing and a blinding flash of 
lightning penetrated the swamp’s blackness. It gave 
such a bright light that the mob could see the Negro’s 
face contorted in pain. 

Leaving Burkhalter dangling limply from the tree, 
the mob scattered to their homes. But the next after- 
noon a member of the lynching party was passing the 
couthouse. He glanced at the window pane, and re- 
coiled in terror. Outlined clearly was Burkhalter’s 
face, exactly as it had appeared in the throes of strangu- 
lation when the swamp was illuminated by lightning. 
The face has been there ever since. Numerous window- 
panes have been removed and replaced by new ones, 
but Burkhalter still looks down upon the street in 
anguish. No one has ever been able to explain the 


phenomenon. Jack Kytle, Federal Writer’s Project 
Department of Archives and History 
Montgomery, Alabama 


The Face in the Window 


If you go to Carrollton, Alabama, today, you will be 
able to see the outline of a man’s face engraved on the 
pane of the courthouse window. Some people say that 
they have seen the face move and the expression change. 
The pane has been washed inside and out with acid in 
an effort to remove the face, but to this day it remains 
without any logical explanation for its cause. 

According to the legend, this is the face of a man 
who was hanged from a tree in front of the courthouse 
and who has returned to haunt the people of Carrollton. 

It has been said that about twenty years ago another 
face appeared in the window—the lines of which were 
even more distinct than the first—. It remained for 
only a few weeks, however, and then disappeared as 
strangely as it had come. 

Perhaps this tale seems unbelievable, but you need 
only to go to the courthouse for proof. 


Sherrill Tompkins, story related to her by 
Dr. W. J. Neely, Mobile, Alabama 
The Legend of Carrollton, Alabama 


Willie James was a large Negro, at least, six feet, 
four inches tall. He weighed about two hundred pounds 
and was twenty-six years old. Willie was never known 
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to trouble anyone, white or black during his lifetime. 
He would come to Carrollton from the farm on Satur- 
days and Sundays, twice a month. Usually the Negro 
would loaf around one of the grocery stores or gossip 
with some of his friends when he came to town. The 
colored boy liked to gamble once in a while, but he 
never drank heavy. He had a reputation for fighting 
among the Negroes of his community very frequently. 
The Negro, however, never raised his voice to a white 
person or mistreated anyone of this race. One Sunday 
Willie was seen lounging around Mr. Sanderson’s gro- 
cery store. This store was a half block from Jack 
Bush’s home. Jack often came to the grocery store 
to converse with the propietor. On this particular Sun- 
day toward the turn of the century, Jack made two 
or three visits to the store while the Negro was talking 
out in front. No conversation ever took place between 
Willie and Jack Bush, but the colored boy was drinking 
heavy. The Negro boy never troubles any white people 
while drinking, but frequently showed great contempt 
for the white race while in an intoxicated stage to his 
friends. 

Jack Bush left his home for the store about eight 
o’clock on Sunday night. This was the last anyone saw 
of Mr. Bush until his death at ten o’clock. Jack was 
found behind Mr. Sanderson’s store with a switchblade 
knife in his back. No one was seen at the store from 
seven o’clock until Monday morning. 

Mr. Sanderson had noticed early in the afternoon 
Willie James was highly intoxicated. In fact, the 
colored boy was told to leave the store at five o’clock for 
he was causing trouble among the Negroes. The Negro 
was seen leaving the store but never returned that 
Sunday. 

Monday morning Willie James was taken to the 
county jailhouse for the murder of Jack Bush. Sheriff 
Bently had no real evidence except the story Mr. San- 
derson had related. The sheriff knew that the people 
would demand swift action on this murder case, and 
the Negro was the only likely prospect. 

Willie was convicted of first degree murder a week 
after the murder. The jury deliberated only five min- 
utes and returned a guilty verdict. The Negro had no 
defense lawyer but he did have friends to testify to 
his innocence. He pleaded not guilty even until his 
hanging. 

Three days after his death, Willie’s face was out- 
lined on a pane on the left-front window of the court- 
house. Everyone agreed that this pane resembled the 
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Negro even to the scar on his forehead. The sheriff 
believed this outline was only a freak of nature and 
took the pane out. The same outline reappeared every 
time it was replaced. This frightened the sheriff very 
much. He finally burned the courthouse down in a 
terrible fit of rage. When the new jailhouse was 
erected, the same outline of Willie James appeared on 
the same pane in the same left-front window! 


Elliot Rosen 
Montgomery, Alabama 


The Image on the Window 


Every person of age has seen, heard, or read of mis- 
carriages of justice due to racial discrimination. This 
is a tale that cannot be forgotten by those who partici- 
pated because of an image on a courthouse window 
that appears with every sunset. 

On a sultry, summer afternoon in the year 1916, at 
a farm in Chickasaw County, Mississippi, near the town 
of Houston, Amos Moore, a Negro, was working for 
Mrs. Woods, a widow. She gave him an order in a 
tone that he did not like and he answered sharply. She 
realized that to reprimand him personally might be 
dangerous, so she withdrew and brooded over it for 
awhile and made a plan for revenge. 

A Mr. James Griffin, who was a veteran of the 
Civil War and a member of the Klu Klux Klan, was 
sauntering down the street on his way home after re- 
ceiving his evening mail. He looked up and saw Mrs. 
Woods racing up the middle of the street, her clothes 
and hair in a weird disorder. She told him a hair- 
raising tale of attack and rape. 

A hurried Klan meeting was called and a decision 
quickly reached. 


Shortly before midnight the members gathered 
quietly before the shack of the Negro and took him 
from his bed. They dragged him, as he protested his 
innocence, to the Courthouse Square and tied him to 
the public water pump. Broken and empty packing 
cases were heaped around his feet in the form of a pyre. 
A crowd had gathered and some people were crying and 
protesting while others cheered. The fire was lighted 
and almost immediately became a roaring inferno. The 
shouts of the mob were pierced by the screams of agony 
from the victim. The burning embers were scattered 
by his frantic, superhuman struggles and the water 
pump was bent into uselessness. 
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While the excitement was at its peak the sultry 
night broke into bright flashes of lightning, and low, 
eerie rumblings of thunder, followed by a deluge of 
rain. The mob dispersed and quickly left the scene. 
The torrential rain quenched the fire before it could 
complete its gastly work of total destruction. The next 
morning, as the square came to life, passersby were 
horrified to see a skull and small pieces of unburned 
bone lying by the ruined pump. The braver of the high- 
school boys pocketed pieces of bone, and teeth to take 
to school, with which to frighten the girls. 

At sunset several days after the incident, an excited 
townsman called attention to the image of the victim, 
on one of the Courthouse windows facing the pump, 
where it now appears regularly. 

The years that have passed must have been unhappy 
ones for Mrs. Woods, until she was overcome by her 
conscience, and confessed the horrible truth—too late 
for Amos Moore. 


Mr. James Griffin of the tale is the 
great uncle of Mrs. Gene Wallace who 
recorded the story. 


University of Alabama 
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FOUR LITHUANIAN-AMERICAN FOLK TALES 
by 
J. Russell Reaver 


Among the Lithuanian immigrants in Illinois there are a number 
of folktales that I believe have never been recorded. The following 
tales, which I collected in June, 1948, are four examples of stories 
from Lithuania retold in America. They belong to the repertoire 
of Mrs. Marcella Papevis, of Benld, Illinois, who has lived in the 
United States for about thirty-five years. When Mrs. Papevis was 
a girl of seven, her grandmother told them to her in Suvalskis Guber- 
nai, Lithuania, near the German border. Mrs. Papevis retold these 
tales from her childhood in the original Lithuanian before a group 
of relatives and friends. Immediately after each tale was completed, 
her daughter gave me the English translation. To be positive of 
accuracy, I read the finished English version to Mrs. Papevis, who 
understands English well although she does not speak it fluently. 
Thus I offer these tales as authentic versions of Lithuanian stories 
illustrating an interesting diffusion of folk literature in American 
culture. 


I 


THE RICH MAN AND THE PooR MAN 


Once upon a time, many years ago, there were a very, very poor 
couple, and they were expecting another child. They were so poor 
they could hardly take care of the children they already had. 

That evening a very rich man drove up in his coach and asked 
the man for lodging for the night. This man explained to the rich 
man that he had no other place to put him up except the barn. So 
the rich man proceeded to drive his coach into the barn and slept 
in his coach. During the night he heard two fates talking to each 
other. One seemed to be on one side of the carriage and one on 
the other side. 

The first one asked, “Has the baby been born yet?” 

The second answered, “No.” 

The first fate asked, ““What would he have been?” 

Then the second said, “A murderer.” 

Then later again the fates were talking. The first asked, “Has 
the baby been born yet?” 

The second answered, “No.” 
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The first fate asked, ““What would he have been?” 

The second replied, “A great thief.” 

Later the first one asked, “Has the baby been born yet?” 

The second answered, “No.” 

The first fate asked, “What would he have been?” 

The second said, “A priest.” 

After a while the first fate asked, “Has the baby been born yet?” 

The second answered, “Yes. It has just been born.” 

The first asked, “What will he be?” 

The second fate answered, “He will get all the wealth of the man 
who is lying in this coach.” 

Now the man in the coach became very frightened. He got up 
and paced up and down in the barn. In the morning the poor man 
asked the rich man, “Have you had a good night?” The poor man 
had been crying. 

The rich man asked the poor man, “Why have you been crying?” 

The poor man said, “I have so many children and can’t feed and 
clothe them, and now I’ve just gotten another one.” 

Now the rich man said, “Why don’t you sell the new baby to 
me? I’ll give you two baskets of silver for him.” 

The poor man had to go to a neighbor to borrow baskets because 
he didn’t have any. Now the rich man told the poor man to turn his 
back so that he couldn’t see what he was doing. The rich man then 
went to the coach to get his silver, which he had stored in the back 
of the coach. 

As he was riding along, this rich man began to wonder how he 
would raise the child because he had no wife. He decided to abandon 
the child. He made a little box, put the child inside it, and abandoned 
it in a hollow tree nearby. 

A second carriage came by. In it was a priest, who heard the 
child crying. The priest took up the child and raced after the first 
carriage until he overcame the rich man. He gave the child to the 
rich man, telling him that he was only a priest and wouldn’t be able 
to take care of the child as well as the rich man could. 

The rich man raised the child until he was three years old. Then 
after some thought he built a tiny boat for the child and shoved him 
out into the water. A poor man found the little boat with the child 
wailing in it; so he brought it to the rich man. 

The rich man raised the boy until he was twenty years old. Mean- 
while the boy was a good worker, went to church regularly, and 
seemed a very good boy. 
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Now the rich man began to think about himself. He was getting 
old and there was no one else for his wealth to go to except the young 
man, and he didn’t want that to happen. So he hired a couple of 
old men to dig a hole near the gate which the young man went through 
to go to church in the morning. He told them to push the first man 
they saw coming near into the hole, cover him up, and bury him alive. 

Now this young man happened to see these men digging this ditch 
and thought, “What are these fools doing?” So instead of going 
through the gate he hopped over the fence. 

Later that morning the rich man awoke, heard the young man 
singing in the kitchen while doing his work, and saw the old men 
just standing by the gate doing nothing. He went outside to repri- 
mand the men for not pushing the boy in. 

“Why didn’t you push the young man in and cover him?” 

“No one came by. You said we should push in the first man 
who came by.” 

So they pushed him in and buried him, and the young man got 
all the rich man’s wealth. 


II 
GOD AND DEATH 


There was a man who was so poor he didn’t know what to do. 
His wife had just had a child, and he wanted to get godparents for 
it. He started out walking and suddenly saw an old man with a 
cane and a pouch. 

The man said to this old man, “Who are you?” 

He replied, “I am God.” 

This man asked, “Why are you so unfair to people? You make 
some so rich and some so poor. Why aren’t all people alike?—What 
do you do with that pouch?” he asked angrily. 

So God gave the man this pouch and told him whoever he tells 
to get into the pouch will get into it. And God also gave him the 
cane, 

Then this man told God, “Since you’re so unfair, get into this 
pouch yourself.” 

So God did. 

The man walked along until he met another old man. 

He asked him who he was, and he replied, “I am Death. I am 
fair to all: rich and poor, old and young.” 

He asked Death, “How can I become wealthy?” 

Death said, “Come along with me and I'll help you get rich. 
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You act as a doctor. People will see you, but they won’t see me. 
When I stand near the head of the person, he will die. If I stand 
near the feet of the person, he will live. I know of a very wealthy 
family who has a daughter who has been sick for many years and 
no one has been able to cure her, but she will not die because you 
will cure her.” 

They came to the house where the girl lived. This man told her 
father he would cure her. Death and this man went out into the 
woods, where Death showed the man which herbs to use to make 
a tea which would cure the girl. She then became well, and her 
father gave this man a great deal of money for curing his daughter. 
So the poor man became rich. 

Now this man wasn’t satisfied with the amount of money he 
had; he wanted to get more. So Death and he went to another 
place where there was another rich girl whose father had called 
him because he had heard that he had cured the other girl. But 
Death told him this second girl would die. 

Now this man as a doctor tried to outsmart Death. He had the 
girl’s father make a bed on wheels. Every time Death came to the 
head of the girl, the doctor turned the bed around. He tried doing 
this three times, but Death always came to his place at the head of 
the bed. 

Now this man became angry at Death and tried to outsmart him 
again. He took the cane God had given him and struck Death on 
the head, knocking him unconscious. Then he made a box, nailed 
Death inside, and threw him into the sea. 

But the girl died anyhow. 

After some time this man found the box washed ashore, with 
Death inside. So he opened the box and let Death out. 


III 
THE STORY OF THE DONKEY 


There were some rich people who had a donkey. Now this 
donkey was getting old and they no longer had much use for him. 
They decided to kill him and use his hide for shoes. 

When the donkey found out about it, he was frightened and 
sad that they should want to do this to him because he had been 
so good to them for so many years. So he ran away. 

As he was going along the road, he came across a dog that was 
lying in the ditch alongside the road. He said, “Dog, why are you 
lying there?” 
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The dog said, “I’m old and they’ve chased me away from home 
because I was no longer useful as a watchdog since I was beginning 
to lose my teeth.” 

The donkey asked the dog to come along with him. As they 
were going along the road, they came across a cat whose eyes had 
been burned out. They asked the cat what he was doing there. 

“T was too old and no longer able to catch rats. I liked to lie 
by the fireplace in the warm cinders. The servant girls no longer 
liked me. They drove me away from the fire and burned out my 
eyes with hot embers.” 

So the cat joined the donkey and the dog. Soon they met a 
rooster along the road. They asked the rooster what he was doing. 

The rooster said, “I’m old. They no longer like me because I 
can’t crow tco well and some mornings I forget to. They were 
going to kill me, so I ran away.” 

So the rooster joined the other animals. As they were walking 
along, they came across a large forest. It was getting quite dark. 

The donkey, having the sharpest eyes, noticed a light in the 
woods. At his suggestion they went farther into the forest where 
they came upon a small cottage and looked through a window. In- 
side, they saw three men who were seated around a large table 
piled high with food. 

Being afraid to knock and ask for food, they decided to make 
a great noise to scare the men out of the cottage. The dog got on 
top of the donkey, the cat got on top of the dog, and the rooster on 
top the cat. Together the donkey, cat, dog, and rooster, each shouted 
in his own voice. The men, who had never heard such a noise before, 
became frightened and fled from the cottage. 

Then all the animals went into the cottage and ate their full. 
After having eaten, they all rejoiced by singing in their voices. 
When the men heard this sound, they ran farther away from the 
cottage. 

The animals then had a conference to decide where each was 
to sleep. 

The cat said, “I’ll sleep inside in the cinders where it’s warm.” 

The dog said, “I’ll sleep on the doorstep, where I can guard the 
house.” 

The donkey said, “I’ll sleep by the fence.” 

The rooster said, “I’ll sleep on the roof of the house.” 

At dawn the men decided to go back to the cottage to find out 
what this horrible animal was. One of the men was crippled. The 
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other two persuaded him to go to the cottage to find out what it 
was while they stayed behind. 

The animals were sleeping peacefully when the man came inside. 
It was so quiet he thought no one was there, so he called the others. 
They found the table was bare. When they began to stir the ashes 
to light up the fire, the cat jumped out and scratched out the eyes 
of one of the men. When they began to flee, the dog bit the leg 
of another man. The rooster, hearing the commotion, jumped down 
on the head of another man and began pecking. Then the donkey 
joined in and kicked all of the men out. 

The men never returned. The cottage was left as the home of 
the animals, where they lived happily ever after. 


IV 


THE UNHAPPY WEALTHY HOME 


Once there was an unhappy home where lived a very rich noble- 
man who had so much money he couldn’t count it. But unhappiness 
reigned in his home. So he told his coachman to get his coach 
ready to search for laughter and happiness and bring them to his 
home. 

The two of them rode out into the country. In the distance they 
heard a great deal of laughter. They rode up to the house to find 
out why these people were so happy. 

The rich man told his coachman, “Go into the house to see what 
is causing all the laughter.” 

As soon as the coachman entered the house, the laughter stopped, 
and the people of the house stood speechless with fright. 

The coachman asked, “What are you laughing so much about?” 

But they didn’t answer, so he returned to the coach and told the 
rich man he’d better go in himself to see. 

The people again became frightened when the rich man stepped 
onto the threshold. He asked them what they were laughing about, 
but they just stood and stared. 

The rich man returned to his coach and was driven away by his 
coachman. After driving a distance, he was not satisfied and ordered 
his driver to drive back to the small home. 

As they approached the little home they again heard the joyous 
laughter. 

The rich man said to his coachman, “I’m one of the wealthiest 
men in this country, yet I’ve never heard anything like what I hear 
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in this small home. I’d pay a great deal of money to have this 
happiness occur in my home.” 

He again told his coachman to go into the home and tell those 
inside to give him the secret of this laughter, and he’d make them 
wealthy. 

One of the people said, “We have a ball we roll across the floor, 
and everyone breaks out into laughter.” 

When the rich man returned to his home, he had a large gold 
ball made, which he rolled across the floor. His household just 
stared at the ball and looked as unhappy as before. 

So the rich man brought his large ball over to the happy home 
and rolled it across the floor. Instead of laughing they looked in 
astonishment at the ball. 

The rich man asked, “Why don’t you laugh when I roll this 
ball?” 

They replied, “We roll just a small ball across the floor.” 

So the rich man went home and had a small gold ball made. 
Again his household stood and stared at the ball. 

The rich man returned to the happy home and told the people 
there he’d give them enough money to make them all rich for the 
rest of their lives if they would only give him the secret of their 
happiness. 

This offer of money was very tempting to the people in the happy 
home. They then went to another room. While in this room, they 
decided that if they gave their child to the rich man he’d probably 
soon tire of it when it became difficult to handle. 

They returned to the rich man and replied that they would tell 
him their secret of happiness if he would give them the money first. 
He agreed and gave them the money. 

Then they brought out their child, who was placed upon the 
floor, and as he crawled and tumbled on the floor everyone in the 
household burst into laughter, with the rich man and the coachman 
joining in. 

This seemed to satisfy the rich man, so the father and the child 
accompanied the rich man to his unhappy home. When the rich 
man placed the child upon the floor in his house the inhabitants 
burst out into joyous laughter when they saw the baby crawl and 
tumble over the floor. Thereafter the baby made the wealthy home 
a happy one. 


Florida State University 














GESTICULATION IN ELIZABETHAN ACTING 
by 
Robert H. Bowers 


Buck. Tut, I can counterfeit the deep Tragedian, 
Speak, and look back, and pry on every side, 
Tremble and start at wagging of a straw, 
Intending deep suspicion: ghastly looks 
Are at my service, like enforced smiles; 


(Richard III, Ill, v, 5-9) 
I 


Was Elizabethan acting formal or “natural”? Was the actor 
expected to follow conventional and stylized modes of dramatic 
expression common to contemporary histrionics, or was he free to 
interpret a role according to his own imagination or inclination, 
or that of a manager or prompter? 

A considerable amount of writing on this question is in print, 
and I have no wish to repeat what has already been said; neverthe- 
less, some recapitulation is necessary in order to place the problem 
in proper focus. The most comprehensive account is by Professor 
Alfred Harbage,! who supports the theory of formal acting; I am 
in substantial agreement with his point of view except for a few 
minor points of emphasis and interpretation. My purpose is to 
introduce a few additional bits of evidence from the vast corpus of 
Elizabethan drama which, as far as I am aware, have not previously 
been considered. These references concern gesticulation and posture 
in acting, rather than vocal delivery of lines, a subject that remains 
obscure. 

The general consensus of opinion among modern scholars has 
been that Elizabethan acting was formal and conventional. Miss 
Bradbrook, a vigorous exponent of this point of view, has written: 


. . . the acting was probably nearer to that of the 
modern political platform or revivalist pulpit than 
that of the modern stage.” 


*“Elizabethan Acting,” PMLA, LIV, (1939), 685-708. See further, The 
Cambridge Bibliography of English Lit., ed. F. W. Bateson, (1941), I, 504-7. 

2M. C. Bradbrook, Themes and Conventions of Elizabethan Tragedy, (1935), 
p. 21. The radio, the microphone and loud-speaker have, no doubt, made it easy 
to abandon the old oratorical style of public address and have facilitated a more 
intimate and familiar style. Yet it has always remained true that the effective- 
ness of any style of speech depends on the intelligence of the speaker, as witness 
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Professor Hazelton Spencer observed that “Elizabethan art was 
more rhetorical than ours. ... Many of our naturalistic actors 
seem when they essay Shakespeare, afraid of the words.’ 

What are the essential distinctions between formal and natural- 
istic acting? Professor Harbage argues that the distinction is not 
between good or bad, polished or crude acting, but between different 
styles: both can be effective when intelligently practised. The natural 
actor portrays; the formal actor symbolizes (an extreme example 
of this would be by the use of masks, as in Greek tragedy). The 
natural actor impersonates by sinking his personality in what he con- 
ceives to be the part; or by shaping his part to his personality, and 
literally “playing himself’; the formal actor represents. The first 
style is subjective and individual; the second style is traditional. 
The history of Shakespearean production certainly falls in the first 
category; and the stage production favored by such diverse pro- 
ducers as Sir Henry Irvine or Miss Margaret Webster * hardly 
approximates the London style of 1600.‘ 





the glaring contrast between the speeches which Edward Everett and Abraham 
Lincoln made at Gettysburg. The talking motion pictures, inaugurated in 1929 
by Al Jolson’s The Jazz Singer, have rendered the old style of pantomine in 
the early motion pictures preposterous. 

’The Art and Life of William Shakespeare, (1940), pp. 102-8. For general 
discussions of Elizabethan acting, see Percy Simpson, “Actors and Acting,” in 
Shakespeare’s England II, 240-82; A. H. Thorndike, Shakespeare’s Theatre 
(1916) 397-403; W. Creizenach, The English Drama in the Age of Shakespeare 
(trans. Miss C. Hugon, 1916, 400-33). Professor A. C. Sprague, Shakespeare 
and the Actors: The Stage Business in His Plays (1660-1905), (1944), thinks 
that Elizabethan acting was “unlikely to have been more formal than Restora- 
tion” acting. (p. xxv). Karl Mantzius A Hist. of Theatrical Art (von Cossel 
trans.) III, 167-211, contributes nothing pertinent to this problem. 

* Tt is only fair, however, to allow Miss Webster to state her position in her 
own words: 

The Director’s problem lies both with the individual actor and 
with the orchestration of voices. The great scenes of the tragedies 
and many of the comedies, too, are like a symphonic score in which 
the individual voices serve as instruments conflicting, modulating, 
and combining both in tempo and in melodic line. The director 
must try to hear the full score steadily and whole. He will be able 
to do much by the use of tempo... it seems certain that the 
actors of Shakespeare’s time played very fast. No modern com- 
pany could get thru Romeo in “two hours traffic” as the prologues 
promised his own company would do; so that the “slow movements” 
gain in efficacy and the line of the play is preserved unbroken. 

Margaret Webster, “On Directing Shakepeare,” in John Gassner Producing the 
Play (The Dryden Press: 1941) p. 448. 

“Hubert Griffith, Jconoclastes or the Future of Shakespeare (1927), argues 
that acting Hamlet in modern dress (dinner-coats, etc.) is appropriate and 
“realistic.” This line of argument poses many difficult problems about the 
nature of “realism” and “naturalism” which can seldom be settled to every- 
body’s satisfaction. 
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A clear sample of the view that Elizabethan acting was natural- 
istic in that the actor “created a role’ through imaginative inter- 


_ pretation is provided by the following quotation from Granville- 
Barker: 


Shakespeare’s stagecraft concentrates, and inevitably, 
upon opportunity for the actor. We think now of the 
plays themselves; their first audience knew them by 
their acting; and the development of the actor’s art 
from the agilities and funniments of the clown, and 
from formal repetition or round-mouthed rhetoric to 
imaginative interpretation of character by such stan- 
dards as Hamlet set up for his players, was a factor in 
the drama’s triumph that we now too often ignore. 
Shakespeare . . . stimulated his actors to a poignancy 
and intimacy of emotional expression.® 


As Alfred Harbage has carefully pointed out, this statement 
assumes, without a shred of positive evidence, that the kind rather 
than the quality of acting changed during Elizabeth’s reign and 
that Hamlet was advocating a particular style of acting, whereas 
he actually says nothing on this matter. Furthermore, Granville- 
Barker assumes that formal acting, and repetition, must necessarily 
be an inferior style of acting and what he calls “imaginative inter- 
pretation” must necessarily be a superior style. The only positive 
evidence which we possess concerning a postulation of a specific 
style of acting is preserved in the preface to the anonymous play 
The Cyprian Conquerer which is still unpublished; it is preserved 
in Sloane MS 3709, and is dated c 1649, with limits of 1640-1660.® 

Harbage prints a few lines from this preface in which such 
instructions to the actor are given: “in a sorrowfull parte, ye head 
must hange downe; in a proud, ye head must be lofty ...”* How- 
ever, this evidence is late, and may not be sufficient grounds for 
formulating any broad generalizations regarding Elizabethan acting. 

Hence, the arguments in favor of formal acting must be drawn 
largely by inference. The best arguments marshalled by Harbage 


°H. Granville-Barker Prefaces to Shakespeare: First Series, (1927), p. xxiv; 
ef. Granville-Barker, “Shakepeare’s Dramatic Art,” in A Companion to Shake- 
speare Studies, (1934), pp. 47-50. 


°A. Harbage, Annals of English Drama, (1940), p. 116. Evidence for the 
prevalence on the Elizabethan stage of improvising in the commedia dell’ arte 
manner is assembled in an important paper by T. S. Graves, “Some Aspects of 
Extemporal Acting,” SP XIX (1922), 429-56. 


"Harbage, PMLA, LIV (1939), 698. 
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are as follows: (1) the continued success of the boy actors,’ especially 
in such plays as Byron’s Conspiracy, Cupid’s Revenge, and Philotas 
(it is reasonable to assume that the boys could not have brought 
“imaginative interpretation” to the portrayal of adults trapped in 
the weft of circumstance); (2) the persistence of the dumb-show 
(pantomine was presumably employed in these passages; but that 
need not mean that naturalistic acting did not prevail in the other 
parts of the play) ;® (3) the speed with which Elizabethan plays 
were apparently acted,!° which would have obviated time-consuming, 
naturalistic “stage-business.” 

Furthermore, Harbage calls attention to the important fact that 
acting as well as rhetoric was taught in Elizabethan grammar schools 
and choir-schools, that Heywood in his famous Apology for Actors 
quotes with apparent approval the tradition that “Labericus (i.e. 
Laberius Decimus?) writ a book of gesture and action to be used 
by the tragedians and comedians in performance of every part in his 
native humour,” ! and refers to the elaborate prologue to Edwards’ 
Damon and Pythias as evidence of the schoolmaster or choirmaster- 
theatrical-producer role in preserving formal traditions. In Jonson’s 
Staple of News III, iii, Censure jibes at schoolmasters, saying that 
“They make all their scholars play-boys . . . interluders.” 


II 


The significance of gesture is an important concern of students 
of folklore. Professor Francis C. Hayes, a leading authority on the 
subject, describes gesture as: 


* Professor Tucker Brooke has observed that “the boy actors specialized in 
ranting parts, in melodramatic and supernatural action, and in learned language 
fitted to the ears of the gentry,” int. to Bussy D’Ambois, in Brooke and Paradise, 
eds. Elizabethan Drama: 1580-1642, (1933), p. 326. 


® For a full discussion of the dumbshow, see B. R. Pearn, Review of English 
Studies, XI (1935), 385-405; other details in E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan 
Stage, I, 185; F. A. Foster, Englische Studien, XLIV (1911), 16. 


® See the careful studies of Alfred Hart, Review of English Studies, VIII 
(1932), 19-28, 139-154, 395-413; the speculation of Professor Dover Wilson that 
the Shakespearean play was acted without intermission or interruption (first 
advanced in the critical int. to the New Cambridge ed. of The Tempest) was 
effectively scotched by W. J. Lawrence in The New Statesman for September 
20, 1924; and by Mark Hunter in the Review of English Studies, II (1926), 
295 ff; see additional remarks by Lawrence in his Pre-Restoration Stage Studies, 
(1927), pp. 38, 354. The question of scene alternation is treated by Victor E. 
Albright, The Shakespcarian Stage, (1909), pp. 116-25; A. H. Tolman Modern 
Philology, VI (1909), 517 ff. 


" Scholars’ Facsimile reprint, (1941), ed. R. H. Perkinson, sig. E 2. 
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Any bodily movement excepting that of vocalization 
made consciously or unconsciously to communicate 
either with one’s self or with another.” 


Hayes classifies gestures as follows: folk gestures which have 
a conscious meaning and currency, such as shaking hands; technical 
gestures peculiar to different trades, needs or occupations, such as 
semaphore signaling or deaf and dumb language; and autistic ges- 
tures which may have no conscious meaning, such as the nervous 
swinging of a watch chain or tugging at one’s ear. He argues that 
one of the fertile sources of idiom is the gesticulating body itself, 
citing such expressions as: to turn up one’s nose, to keep a stiff 
upper lip, and to wash one’s hands of (as Pilate). 

Virtually all speech is accompanied with bodily gesture, and it 
is hardly necessary to remark that theatrical performers through- 
out the ages have made continual use of gesticulation. But in order 
to form valid generalizations about formal Elizabethan acting, we 
require specific evidence about gestures which were standardized 
and which carried specific meanings such as the crossing of arms 
to indicate melancholy (Rape of Lucrece, 1. 1662). 

A few illustrations from the several issues of Samuel Butler’s 
raucous and noisy Hudibras, which belong to the third quarter of 
the seventeenth century, will illustrate this category of evidence: 


This said, he clapt his hand on Sword, 
To shew he meant to keep his word. (I, ii) 


At this the Knight grew high in wroth, 
And lifting hands and eyes up both, 
Three times he smote on stomach stout, (I, ii) 


I scorn (quoth she) thou Coxcomb silly, 
(Clapping her hand upon her breech, 
To shew how much she priz’d his speech) __ (I, ii) 


For as he sate upon his Rump, 

His Head like one in doleful dump, 

Between his knees, his hands apply’d 

Unto his Ears on either side.‘ (II, i) 


“= “Gesture,” Encyclopedia Americana, 12th ed.; see further, Hayes’ article 
on gesture in Collier’s for January 31, 1942, pp. 14-15, with illustrations posed 
by the actor Harpo Marx; Macdonald Crichley, The Language of Gesture, 
(1939); M. H. Krout, “The Social and Psychological Significance of Gestures” 
Journal of Genetic Psychology XLVII (1935), 385-412. L. A. Rosa, Espressione 
e Mimica (Milan, 1924), provides over 300 plates illustrating especially Sicilian 
and Neapolitan gestures, which are unusually varied and expressive. 


“SFQ, IV (1940), 242-3. 
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III 


The possible evidence for formal or naturalistic acting, or stag- 
ing, on the Elizabethan stage must be sifted with extreme caution. 
For instance, when Fabel, in The Merry Devil of Edmonton (1602), 
frightened by the tolling of the fatal chime, says that: 


My stiffned haire stands vpright on my head, 
As doe the bristles of a porcupine.’® 


We must not suppose that the actor was wearing a wig wherein the 
hair had been stiffened by some substance such as glue unless we 
had such external evidence as that from a manager’s account book 
stating that a certain sum had been laid out for purchase of a special 
wig for Fabel. Furthermore, Fabel’s statement echoes a well known 
passage in Hamlet I, v, 18-20, which was also cribbed by Heywood 
in 1611 (see The Brazen Age, Pearson reprint of Heywood’s Works, 
vol. iii, p. 202). 

I propose three categories of evidence from the text of plays: 
(a) a negative, by which I mean that no specific information about 
acting style or gesticulation is indicated although suggestions as to 
conventional roles or action are made; (b) partial, by which I mean 
that a specific reference to symbolic gesture does not appear to have 
general application since it is not confirmed by sufficient evidence 
from other quarters; (c) probable, by which I mean references deal- 
ing with stock roles and situations wherein specific gestures having 
a general import are postulated or described as being characteristic. 
The important consideration must always be that some indication 
of general prevalence be made, otherwise there can be little basis for 
any generalization. 





A-1: This quotation from the prologue to Edwards’ Damon and 
Pythias (c 1565) suggests that stock characters and roles were com- 
mon in comedy, but tells us nothing explicit about a style of acting: 


The old man is sober; the young man rash; the lover 
triumphing in joys; 


“ Hudibras (ed. A. R. E. Waller, 1905); cf. Archer Taylor The Pacific Spec- 
tator, II (1948), No. 2, 216-9. 


% L). 3-4 of the induction; ed. Tucker Brooke in The Shakespeare Apocrypha, 
(1908), p. 265. 


Cf, the remarks on methodology in H. T. Price’s “Towards a Scientific 
Method of Text Criticism for the Elizabethan Drama,” JEGP, XXXVI (1937), 
151-67. 
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The matron grave; the harlot wild, and full of wanton toys: 
Which all in one course they no wise do agree, 
So correspondent to their kind their speeches ought to be.” 


A-2: This passage, from the character An Excellent Actor in 
“Overbury’s” Characters (1615) while telling us nothing specific 
about style, does, in the opening sentence, stress the similarity of 
good histrionic style to that of the statuary “grave orator” and 
commend “full and significant action of the body,” which phrase 
may indicate stereotyped physical posture and gesticulation: 


Whatsoever is commendable in the grave Orator, is 
most exquisitly perfect in him; for by a full and signifi- 
cant action of body, he charmes our attention.... He 
doth not strive to make nature monstrous... and for 
his voice, tis not lower then the prompter, nor lowder 
then the Foile and Target. By his action he fortifies 
morall precepts with example; for what we see him 
personate, we thinke trule done before us: a man of 
deepe thought might apprehend the Ghosts of our 
ancient Heroes walk’t againe, and take him (at severall 
times) for many of them.... Hee addes grace to the 
Poets labours: for what in the Poet is but ditty, in him 
is both ditty and musicke.'® 


A-3: In the 1639 quarto of the academic play The Sophister (by 
Richard Zouche?), Analysis leis Discourse’s blood and says: 


Now see Judicium, here’s no blood but humours, 

This black stuffe is the excrement of Melancholy: 

This sometimes makes him ’mongst the groves and rivers, 
Pen Sonnets to the Nymphs and Goddesses; 

In good assemblies to withdraw his thoughts, 

And dictate to his Desk and Closet walls, 

Dangers with which a wise man scarce would trust 

His very bosome— 


(sig. H 3 verso) 


which merely suggests that there were stereotyped actions associated 
with fashionable lovesickness long after the turn of the century. 

A-4: There are frequent instances where a character speaks of 
his own, or others’ countenances, as expressing vividly an emotional 
state: e.g. in Grim, The Collier of Croydon (1600), Grim, protesting 
his love to reluctant and skeptical Joan, says: 


“J. Q. Adams, ed., Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, (1924), p. 572. 
*F, L. Lucas, Works of John Webster, (1927), IV, 42-3. 
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You shall see desperation in my face, and death march- 
ing in my very countenance. If I love?!® 


However, it would be rash to generalize about formal or naturalistic 
acting on the basis of such remarks: exaggeration in facial expres- 
sion could be formal or naturalistic. 

Exaggerated gesticulation, facial contortion, and “mugging” by 
the clowns was common, especially before 1600, as well as their 
tendency to “ad-lib” and speak more than was set down for them 
(Hamlet III, ii, 43). In the Pilgrimage to Parnassus (1.677) there 
is the statement that “Kempe could make a scurvy face.” Further- 
more, when the murderers in Macbeth (IV, ii, 79) are called “faces” 
by Lady Macduff, there is the suggesting that there might have 
been conventional facial contortion, indicating dire intention. But 
again, we are not justified in drawing broad generalizations about 
either formal or naturalistic acting on the basis of such references 
since we do not know the exact nature of the expression or how 
general was its employment. 

A-5: In The Converted Robber (c 1637), a pastoral acted at 
St. John’s, Oxford, one of the characters, in lauding the alleged 
virtues of the pastoral life, says: 


Palaemon: 
Noe forreigne Master postures strainge 
Doe shew, our active limbs to chainge 
To motions different from those 
That liberall nature freely shewes, 
Wceh we learne from ye friskinge lambe 
Or colt tane lately from his dam.'™* (11. 224-29) 


This passage hints at the prevalence of significant gesticulations; 
but, of course, they are not described in any detail. 





B-1: In The Spanish Tragedy I, iii, 8-14, the Viceroy of Portugal 
falls to the ground to indicate that he is crushed by grief and humilia- 
tion, and delivers a long declamation while lying prone. Miss Brad- 
brook and Professor Crizenach cite several comparable instances 
(e.g. Romeo and Juliet, III, iii, 70). This may have been a general 
convention, but the evidence does not seem conclusive; many char- 
acters feel grief but do not hurl themselves to the ground. 


* Hazlitt’s Dodsley, VIII, 393. 


#2 Brit. Museum Additional MS 14,047, fol. 48r. The authorship of this 
play is doubtful, the most likely claimant being John Speed; cf. W. W. Greg 
Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama, (1906), p. 383. 
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B-2: As a sample of isolated evidence we might may note this 
reference from Chapman’s Charlemagne where Ganelon laughs at ill 
fortune by capering: 


Gan. . . enoughe to caper to. 
Orl. What meanes he by theise frantycke sygnes of myrthe? 7° 


Professor Harbage has pointed out that this example of a specific 
action, in a single play, does not necessarily prove—as Miss Brad- 
brook argues, the existence of a convention which would obtain in 
other Elizabethan plays. 

B-3: In Codrington’s 1662 version of Ruggle’s Latin academic 
play Ignoramus (1615), Surda, a deaf servant, is spoken to by 
Torcoll in “signs,” (sig. E verso). I know of no similar instances 
prior to 1615. The shaking of Candido’s hand to indicate palsy 
(Dekker, The Honest Whore II, IV, iii) belongs to the same category 
of gestures, which might be considered “realistic” or “naturalistic” 
by some critics. 





C-1: We have better grounds for speculation about conventional 
and formal gesticulation when we find dramatic types described. 
In Jack Juggler (1555), Careaway describes Alison Trip-and-go, a 
pert young woman, as one who “pranketh and jetteth . . . minceth 
and bridleth,” 21 which suggests that such female roles might have 
been acted with exaggerated gesture and posture designed to in- 
dicate a character akin to a spirited young filly, associated in literary 
reminiscence with Alisoun, the young wife of Chaucer’s “Miller’s 
Tale.” (cf. Alyson in Hawes Pastime of Pleasure, ed. W. E. Mead, 
1. 3544). 

C-2: The following observation in the academic play The Returne 
from Parnassus suggests to me that a certain stereotyped style of 
gesticulation in a stock character on the stage was familiar: 


Stage Keeper. 


How gentle? saye, youe cringinge parasite, 
That scrapinge legg, that dopping curtisie, 
That fawninge bowe, those sycophant’s smoothe tearmes, 
Gained our stage much favoure, did they not? *? (11. 1-4) 


“TIT, i, 264-5, (ed. F. L. Schoell). 


*" Hazlitt’s Dodsley, II, 117. For one aspect of typical stage-business, see 
L. B. Wright, “Juggling Tricks and Conjuring on the English Stage before 
1642,” Modern Philology, XXIV (1927), 269-84. 

= Parnassus: Three Elizabethan Comedies (1590-1601), ed. W. D. Macray, 
Oxford, 1886. The text offered by Macray is inaccurate, according to J. B. 
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Mosca’s description of a parasite’s gestures (Volpone III, i, 20-4) 
may also be adduced. 

C-3: The quotation from Richard III cited at the beginning of 
this paper suggests that, in the period before 1600, the heavy trag- 
edian employed stereotyped gestures which were readily recognized 
by the audience. 

C-4: This quotation from the crude, anonymous historical tragedy 
The Warres of Cyrus (1594), which has something of the same 
declaration of independence found in the prologue to Tamburlaine 
and Every Man in His Humour, suggests that stereotyped acting 
conventions and props of an earlier traditional tragedy fashioned on 
The Spanish Tragedy (c 1587) were being deliberately abandoned 
in favor of a more effective, if still formal, mode of presentation: 


Ctesiphon : Againe with toies 


Or Needlesse antickes, imitations, 

Or shewed, or new deuises sprung a late 

We haue exilde them from our Tragicke stage 

As trash of their tradition .. . 

In stead of mournefull plaints our Chorus sings.”* (11. 633-9) 


IV 


Few things in the text of Shakespeare are more striking than 
his continual allusions, directly or through metaphor, to the stage 
and the actor:*4 in the anguish of Coriolanus (V, iii, 41) or the 
despair of Macbeth (V, v, 24); in the comparison of a battlement 
to a theatre in John (II, i, 374) ; in the figure of the strutting player 
with conceit in his hamstring (Troilus, I, iii, 153); in the assertion 
of the dominant control over an audience by a skillful actor (Richard 
II, V, ii, 23), which are all pointed and apposite. But the play- 
wright, even in the famous advice of Hamlet to the players or in 
Bottom’s touching ambition (Mid. Night’s Dr. I, i, 25-30), is silent 
about the style of acting. We know that roaring and exaggerated 
gesticulation were deplored; that clean enunciation was admired; 
that some stock characters talked and deported themselves in a 
standardized way, but that is about all Shakespeare tells us through 





Leishman, RES, XVIII (1942), 395-412, who promised a new, critical edition; 
but it is presumably accurate enough for present purposes. 

*W. Keller, ed., Shakespeare Jahrbuch, XXXVII, (1901). 

“For current discussions, see Charles A. Dawson, “Hamlet the Actor,” 
South Atlantic Quarterly, XLVII (1948), 522-33; Leslie Hotson, “Ancient Pistol,” 
Yale Review, XXXVIII (1948), 51-66. 
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the text of his plays. It would be pointless to call this a failure on 
his part for he doubtless thought the matter too obvious or trivial 
to mention. Nor is it likely that we shall obtain much further under- 
standing of the art of Elizabethan acting when we finally have a 
text of Shakespeare which more closely approximates what he actually 
wrote, and which does not perpetuate the “improvements” of the 
Folio editors, of Rowe, Pope, Theobald, and Johnson.”® 


University of Florida 


* See, Tucker Brooke, “Shakespeare and the Textus Receptus,” Essays on 
Shakespeare, (1948), pp. 103-7. 

















FOLKLORE FROM EDGEFIELD COUNTY, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, II! 
by 
Margaret M. Bryant 


FOLK WAYS AND BELIEFS 
Weather and Plant Lore 


1. If it rains the first dog day, July 28, it will rain every day for 
forty days, July 28-September 5. 


2. Mocking birds never sing in dog days. 


3. If you see a sun dog (a red spot on the north side of the sun) 
in the morning, it means rain; if on the south side, it is a sign 
of wind. 


4. If the sun rises red in the morning, it sends rain upon the 
traveler’s head; if it sets gray, it sends the traveler on his way. 


5. If you see a circle around the moon at night, it means rain. 
The number of stars in the circle determines the number of 
days within which it will rain. If there is one star, the rain 
is one day away; if there are two stars, the rain is two days 
away, and so on. 


When the moon changes, expect a change of weather. 

If you see a circle around the sun, it means dry weather. 

If the fog goes up in the morning, it is a sign of rain. 

If the fog comes to earth, it is a sign of fair weather. 

10. Lightning in the north is a sign of rain bubbles in the yard. 
11. Lightning in the south is a sign of dry weather. 


12. If the elements are full of stars at night, it is a sign of rain; 
if not, it means no rain. 


PONS 


13. If the sun draws streaks from the earth, it means rain; if it 
draws streaks from the sky, above the sun, it means wind. 


14. If the sun sets red, it is a sign of wind. 
15. If wind blows from the south for forty-eight hours, it will rain. 


16. If the clouds cross the sun from the south in the morning, it is 
a sign of rain. 


1 Editor’s Note: This is the second in a series of three installments of 
folklore items from Edgefield County, South Carolina. The first appeared in 
SFQ in the September, 1948, issue. 
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If clouds come from the east, it is a sign of a wet spell. 


If the clouds rise in the southeast or the northeast it is a sign 
of a cloudburst. 


If the clouds and the wind come out of the west it is a sign of 
fair weather. 


. When the sun goes down on Friday night behind a cloud, it will 


rain before Monday. 


. If the sun draws water, it will rain. 
. If a cloud is rising and a partridge begins to whistle, it is going 


to rain. 


. If you hear the tree frogs croaking, it is going to rain. 
. When guinea hens cry, it is a sign of rain. 


. When a peacock screams, it is a sign of rain. 


If you hear a train whistle miles away, it is a sign of rain. 


. If a cat washes behind its ears, it will rain. 
. It is a sign of rain if there is no dew in the morning. 
. It is a sign of bad weather for smoke to descend to the ground. 


. It is a sign of good weather if smoke from a chimney goes 


straight into the air. 


. Acircle around the moon is a sign of bad weather within forty- 


eight hours. 
If the sun sets in a cloud, it will rain the next day. 


If the crescent moon is ‘on its back,” dry weather will result; 
but if the point is down, it will rain—it will pour out. 


Flies flocking to the house or biting is a sign of rain. 
All signs fail in dry weather. 

The aching of some part of the body is a sign of rain. 
If rheumatism or a corn hurts, expect rain. 

If a bone formerly broken hurts, it is going to rain. 


Rainbow at night, sailor’s delight; 
Rainbow in the morning, sailors take warning. 


A rainbow in the sky is a sign of fair weather. 


. —_—_— is a sign from God that there will not be another 
ood. 
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A rainbow is a sign that the rain is over. 


If a rooster flies up on anything after a heavy rain and crows, 
it is a sign that it will clear up. 


When chickens fly up on a fence or other object during a rain 
and pick themselves, it is a sign of clear weather. 


When chickens in the rain have their tail feathers down, it will 
continue to rain until they raise them. 


Rain before seven, quit before eleven. 
Thunder before seven, rain before eleven. 


If the first drops of rain are big ones, the rain will be only a 
shower. 


If ralling rain produces bubbles, it will not last long. 


3 it rains while the sun is shining, it will rain again the next 
ay. 


If it rains while the sun is shining, the devil is beating his wife 
around the bush. 


If the first Sunday of the month is rainy, it will rain three out 
of four. 


A red sunset means a fair day tomorrow. 
If a whirlwind crosses a field, it is a sign of dry weather. 


If you want rain, kill a snake and hang it over a fence on its 
back and it will come. 


If you kill a toad and turn him over on his back, it will bring rain. 


If one stands near a window during a storm, he will be struck 
by lightning. 


Do not touch iron or steel during a thunderstorm. 
Lightning never strikes twice in the same place. 


To prevent being struck by lightning, stay away from wet 
animals during an electrical storm. 


Friday is always the fairest or the foulest day of the week. 


When animals grow a heavy coat of fur in the fall, it is a sign 
of a bitter winter and vice versa. 


If squirrels store a great deal of food in the summer and fall, 
it is going to be a hard winter. 


Thick shucks on the ears of corn mean a severe winter and 
vice versa. 
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If moss grows heavy on the north side of the tree, there will be 
a hard winter. 


The first twelve days of January represent the months of the 
year; that is, the first day of the new year shows the sort of 
weather to be expected in January, the second day the sort 
to come in February, and so on. 


If the ground-hog can see his shadow on coming out on the second 
day of February, he will return and there will be six weeks more 
of winter. 


A flock of birds going south indicates that cold weather will 
follow; a flock going north indicates the coming of warm weather. 


When the seven stars go down at dark, the cold weather is over. 
This is about June 8-10. 


If March comes in like a lion, it will go out like a lamb and 
vice versa. 


When it snows in big flakes, the “old woman” is said to be 
“picking her geese.” 


If a turtle bites one, it won’t let go until it thunders. 


At midnight on January 5, the eve of Old Christmas, the cows 
get on their knees, the poke berries sprout, and the rosemary 
blooms. 


A dark New Year is a sign of a good fruit year. 


If you hear the frogs croaking in the fields in July, it means 
that there will not be a good crop. 


. If you want to make good Irish potatoes, plant on March 7. 


. Sow seed in the garden on February 14. 


If you want to make good sweet potatoes, set them out in May. 


Don’t plant anything that blooms when the sign of the zodiac is 
in Virgo (the Virgin, the flower), or it will only bloom and 
not bear. 


Plant corn immediately after full moon so that it will ear closer 
to the ground and make heavier corn, bigger ears. 


Never thank anyone for seeds or plants, or they won’t grow. 


In order to make peas, plant them on dark nights in June. If 
they are planted in the light of the moon, they run to vines 
and bear no peas. 


In order to make the best wheat, sow it during dark nights in 
November. 
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If bay plants watermelons on a cloudy day, they will be rotten- 
ended. 


Plant watermelons before sunrise if you want them to be sweet. 


Plant beans on Good Friday and there will be plenty of beans. 
They won’t get killed. 


If you are angry when you plant pepper, it will grow faster 
and be stronger. 


One holly tree will not bear berries alone. There must be two, 
one male and one female, one of which will not bear berries. 
Pregnancy, Birth and Infancy 


To tickle a baby excessively on the soles of the feet will cause 
it to stammer, or stutter. 


2. Babies are brought by storks (doctors). 


A good-looking baby becomes an ugly adult and vice versa. 


. If a baby has large ears, it will be a free-hearted person, but 


if it has small ears, it will be stingy. 


The day on which a child is born has an effect on its whole life 
as shown by the following: 


Monday’s child is fair of face; 

Tuesday’s child is full of grace; 
Wednesday’s child is full of woe; 

Thursday’s child has far to go; 

Friday’s child is loving and giving; 
Saturday’s child must work hard for a living. 
But the child that is born on the Sabbath day 
Is happy and bonny and wise and gay. 


6. The seventh son of the seventh son is superior. 


10. 
11. 


A woman is most beautiful just before the birth of her first child. 


The ninth day after the confinement is the most critical day for 
the mother. 


In time of war there are more males than females born. 
A pregnant woman must not look at a corpse. 


If a hare crosses the path of an expectant mother, the child will 
have a hare-lip. 


If a woman who is pregnant is frightened, her child will bear 
a mark resembling that which frightened her. 
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If a woman who is pregnant is frightened and places her hand 
upon her body, the child will have a mark upon its body at 
the place which she touched. 


Discolorations in infants are attributed to blows received by 
the mother, or to some unpleasant experience of the mother. 
bn sight of unpleasant objects is also supposed to have similar 
effects. 


A child may be afflicted with an unusual craving as a result of 
a great desire on the part of the mother which is not satisfied, 
as, for example, alcohol. 


If a pregnant woman craves a particular kind of food, she must 
have it; otherwise, when the baby is born it will be marked 
with it. Birthmarks, resembling strawberries, cherries, etc., are 
supposed to be due to such unsatisfied desires. 


A twin never gives birth to twins. 
When a baby smiles in its sleep, it is talking to the angels. 


The good die young. 
Love, Courtship and Marriage 


Place a piece of bridal cake under your pillow and you will dream 
of your future husband or wife. 


By counting buttons on a dress and repeating: “Rich man, poor 
man, beggar man, thief; doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief,” a 
young girl can determine the profession of the man she will 
marry. The word named on the last button indicates the pro- 
fession of the man. 


If you put a wish-bone over the door, the first young person of 
the opposite sex to pass under it will be your future husband 
or wife. 


. Before breaking a wish-bone a wish is made, and the one who 


gets the bigger piece gets the wish. If the one who gets the 
shorter piece places it over the door, the first young man to 
enter under it is to be her future husband. 


If you take the last piece of bread or cake from a plate, you 
will be an old maid or bachelor, as the case may be. 


To find whether her sweetheart loves her or not, a girl takes a 
daisy and plucks the petals off as she repeats the words: “He 
loves me, he loves me not.” The last petal plucked gives the 
truthful verdict. 


If you stub your toe, your beau is coming. 


7 your apron or shoe comes untied, your sweetheart is thinking 
of you. 
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When you blow out candles on a birthday cake, the number of 
candles left lit after blowing once is the number of years left 
before you get married. 


After eating an apple, name a young man and then count the 
seeds, repeating the following so as to predict the future: 


“One I love; 
Two I love; 
Three I love I say. 
Four I love with all my heart, 
And five I cast away. 
Six he loves; 
Seven she loves; 
Eight both love the same. 
Nine he comes; 
Ten he tarries; 
Eleven he courts, 
And twelve he marries.” 


Peel an apple and throw the peeling over the left shoulder and 
the letter formed will be the initial of your future husband. If 
it breaks, you have no beau. 


If you sit on the table you want to be married. 


Name a rose petal for your sweetheart and then burst it on the 
forehead. If it cracks, he loves you; if it does not, he doesn’t. 


When two couples, while shaking hands, cross each other, it is a 
sign of a wedding. 


. When a woman marries, she should wear on her wedding day: 


Something old, something new; 
Something borrowed, something blue. 


This will bring good luck to the bride. 
Happy is the bride the sun shines on. 
It is bad luck to have rain on one’s wedding day. 


It is unlucky for the bride to put on before the wedding all her 
wedding attire at once. 


If you are sitting in a chair, and as you get up, the chair turns 
over, it means that you will not marry that year. 


If someone sweeps under the feet of a girl, she will never marry. 
Throw rice on a newly-married couple for luck. 


For luck always throw old shoes at the newly-married couple 
as they leave the bride’s house. 
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If a cat which has been asleep wakes up and washes his face, 
then the one that he looks at will soon get married. 


Look at the moon some night and say, 


“T see the moon, the moon sees me; 
The moon sees someone I want to see.” 


Then name the person whom you wish to see and in a few 
days you will see that person. 


Three times a bridesmaid, never a bride. 

A bride-to-be should not try on the wedding ring. 

You will have bad luck if you take off your engagement ring. 
It is bad luck to postpone a wedding. 


After a wedding ceremony, it is the custom for the bride when 
she leaves the room, or when she is driving away in the car- 
riage, to throw her bouquet back into the midst of the company. 
The one who catches the bouquet will marry within a year. 


Whoever catches the bride’s bouquet will be the next bride. 


It is a sign you wish to be married if you place a man’s hat on 
your head. 


Light a match, and when one end is charred, take hold of that 
end and see if you can hold it without breaking till the flame 
burns through to the other end. If you can, it proves that your 
sweetheart loves you. But if the match breaks in burning, he 
or she does not. 


It is bad luck to marry a man whose surname has the same initial 
as one’s own. 


Change the name and not the letter, 
You change for the worse and not the better. 


The white spots on your fingernails indicate the number of 
suitors you have. 


It is permissible for a young man to kiss a girl under the mistle- 
toe from December 25 to January 1. 


If a girl puts on a man’s hat it is a sign that she wants a kiss. 


It is permissible for a young man to kiss a girl if she is wearing 
the boy’s hat who kisses her. 


If you see a red bird, you will see your sweetheart tomorrow. 


Marry on: Monday for wealth, 
Tuesday for health, 
Wednesday the best day of all; 
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Thursday for crosses; 
Friday for losses, 
Saturday, no luck at all. 


To ascertain the initial letter of one’s future husband or wife, 
take a door key and the Bible. Place the lower part of the key 
on the sixteenth verse of the first chapter of Ruth and tie a 
string around the book to keep the key in place. Then two 
persons should hold suspended from the tips of the fingers the 
top of the key and one should repeat Ruth’s words, “Entreat me 
not to leave thee, or to return from following after thee,” etc., 
and the letters of the alphabet. On whatever letter the key and 
the = turn, that represents the initial of the future husband 
or wife. 


If the second toe a woman is longer than the first, it is a sign 
that she will be “boss” of her husband. 


When you plant a tree or bush, name it for some person. If it 
grows, the person loves you. 


In planting trees, name each for a young man, and the young 
woman will find out who loves her. Or name each for a young 
woman and the young man will find out who loves him. 


If you kindle a fire and it burns easily it is a sign that your 
sweetheart loves you. Sometimes a person names the fire be- 
fore he or she starts it and so measures the love of the named 
one. 


A girl may pluck a hair from her head and draw it between 
the nails of her thumb and forefinger. If it curls, her sweet- 
heart loves her; if it remains straight, he does not. 


The best way to find out whom one is to marry is to sleep in a 
strange room and name each of the four corners after one of 
the possible candidates. The corner that is first seen in the 
morning represents the bride- or groom-to-be. 


One must not give a friend a knife or other sharp instrument, 
as it “cuts love.” 


If a girl swallows a thimbleful of salt and goes backward to 
bed, she will dream of her future husband. 


If you lose a hairpin, some one is thinking of you. 


If a pin sticks up in your clothes, some one is talking about you. 
Repeat the letters of the alphabet and the one which you are 
saying when the pin falls out is the initial of the person talking. 


If the lines of your left hand form the letter M, it is a sign that 
you are to marry. 
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Married in red, you’ll wish yourself dead; 
Married in blue, you will always be true; 
Married in white, you’ve chosen all right; 
Married in green, ashamed to be seen; 

Married in yellow, you’re ashamed of the fellow; 
Married in brown, you'll live out of town; 
Married in black, you’ll wish yourself back; 
Married in gray, you'll live far away; 

Married in pink, your spirits will sink. 


The following lines were written to one’s sweetheart: 
Roses are red, 
Violets are blue, 
Honey is sweet, 
And so are you. 


Needles and pins, 
Needles and pins, 
When a man’s married, 
His trouble begins. 


Put a ring upon a girl’s finger, make a wish, and tell her when 
she may remove the ring. If she does not remove it until that 
time, the wish will come true. 


Let a person draw a straw several times over your forehead, 
your nose, your upper lip, and your chin, naming a person for 
each. The one which tickles the most indicates the person who 
loves you most. 


Write the names of a boy and girl. Strike out all the common 
letters and name over the words, “love,” “friendship,” “court- 
ship,” “hatred,” “marriage” on the remaining ones; this will 
indicate the feeling of each toward the other. 


The night of the thirteenth of April spread a handkerchief on the 
grass and in the morning the name of one’s future husband or 
wife will be written on it. 


Hold a mirror over a well on the first day of May and you will 
see your future husband’s face reflected in the water. 


Death and Burial 


There will be a death in the family if a dog howls, or an owl 
hoots, or a bird flies into a room. 


2. A screech owl screeching near the house is a sign of death. 


3. If a bird flies into a room, a soul flies out. 


Ee 


A cat will suck a child’s breath until the child dies. 
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If you plant a cedar tree, as soon as it gets large enough to 
shade your grave, you will die. 


Stop a clock when someone dies and don’t start it again until 
after the funeral to prevent more bad luck in the family. 


When someone dies, the mirror should be turned to the wall. 
Otherwise, the first person to see himself in the mirror will be 
the next person in the family to die. 


8. If you step over a grave, you will die soon. 


10. 


11. 
12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 
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When a star falls at night, someone dies at that moment. 


If a woman finds a swarm of bees, there will be a death in the 
family. 


To dream of hog meat is a sign of a colored person’s death. 


Moonlight nights at Christmas means more white than colored 
people will die that year. 


To dream of beefsteak is a sign of a white person’s death. 
When one of an old couple dies, the other soon follows. 


When a sudden shiver runs up your spine, it is a sign that a 
rabbit jumped over your grave. 


A green Christmas makes a fat graveyard. 
Rapping on the side of a house means death. 


A person who is ill of some lingering disease is said to be liable 
to pass away with the falling or the budding of the leaves. 


Visions of various kinds, as well as raps, are believed to foretell 
death. 


Body-Signs 
Little ears signify stinginess; big ears, free-heartedness. 
An extremely high forehead is a sign of great intelligence. 
To prevent forgetfulness, tie a string around the finger. 


If you bite your tongue when speaking, it is a sign that you 
are telling a lie. 


A pimple on your tongue means that you have told a lie. 
The eating of carrots will make one beautiful. 
Eating poke berries will make one go blind. 


Eat bread crusts and your hair will be curly. 
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If two persons happen to say the same thing at the same time, 
they should lock their little fingers, and, without speaking, make 
wishes, both of which are sure to come true. 


If the nose itches, it is a sign of company. 


A person who talks in his sleep will answer any question you 
e if you place the little finger of his left hand in a pitcher 
of water. 


A person with much hair on his body is strong—is a real “‘he” 
man. 


Red hair indicates hot temper. 
A person’s hair will turn gray from fright. 


It is a sign that you will have money if you have the letter M 
in the palm of your right hand. 


Cold hands, warm heart and vice versa. 


Cut your fingernails on Monday, cut them for health; 
Cut them on Tuesday, cut them for wealth; 

Cut them on Wednesday, cut them for news; 

Cut them on Thursday, a pair of new shoes; 

Cut them on Friday, cut them for crosses; 

Cut them on Saturday, see your sweetheart tomorrow; 
To cut them on Sunday is bad luck. 


If two dry their hands at the same time on the same towel, it 
means they will quarrel. 


If the foot itches, you are going to walk on strange land. 


If the right hand itches, you are going to shake hands with a 
stranger. 


If the left hand itches, you are going to get money. 

If your ears burn, someone is talking about you. 

A dimple in the chin, devil within. 

A fever blister on the lips shows that you have been kissed. 


If _ have a blister on the tongue it shows that you have told 
a lie. 


If your tongue is sore, it is a sign that you have told a lie. 


If you bite yourself when you are talking, it is a sign that you 
are telling a lie. 


To comb hair at night makes one forgetful. 


On the dark of the moon cut off the end of your hair and bury 
it. Your hair will then grow long and thick. 
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Your hair will grow faster if you will always put what is cut 
off under the doorstep. 
Hair and beard grow after death. 
If you pull out one gray hair, two will grow in its place. 


If you yell when your little finger is pinched, you cannot keep 
a secret. 


A left-handed person owes the devil a day’s work. 
If the shingles meet on a person, he will die. 
If you kiss your elbow, you will change your sex. 


Put your right foot down first when you get up in the morning. 
If you put your left foot down first, you will be cross all day. 


If you want to hold anything firmly, spit on your hands before 
you take it. 


If a person touches the smudge on his face, he will go visiting. 


If a person loses a limb, its strength is supposed to go into the 
remaining limb on the opposite side, thus making the latter 
twice as strong. 


Brooklyn College 








BOOK REVIEWS 
POETIC SYMBOLS FROM THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


The Kid, by Conrad Aiken. Duell Sloan & Pearce, New York, 1947. 
32 pp. $2.00. 


Mountain Man, by Verne Bright. The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Cald- 
well, Idaho, 1948. 190 pp. $5.00. 


A people’s folklore is its half-created poetry. All that is epical 
in the national experience, and much of what is lyrical in the private 
heart, finds rudimentary aesthetic form in the myths, songs, and 
anecdotes of the land. These are transmitted, preserved, and re- 
fashioned almost without effort, because they give reality and sub- 
stance to aspirations the people cherish and to fears they cannot 
forget. Thus the oral folk-arts seem the natural garments of the 
popular imagination. 

More literate imaginations, working in more self-conscious arts, 
find questions such as these among their chief concerns: What are 
we to make of our past? What does it try to make of us? What 
are the moral implications of our cultural inheritance? All great 
poetry is based on symbols which express a philosophy of human 
existence in terms of which such questions can be considered. Modern 
poets have had to construct their own myths, since religious life 
is no longer sufficiently intense to fill this need for art. How few 
of them have thought to turn to folklore, where they might find a 
public domain of dynamic symbols carrying the American past into 
the present in the ways most of the people have wanted most to 
remember it. 

Hart Crane’s Bridge is perhaps the last serious attempt to mine 
our national background of historical fact and popular fantasy for 
symbols by which life can be integrated while language is shaped 
with beauty. Committed to the philosophy of transcendentalism 
and the knotty poetic method of the symbolistes, his poem was never 
popular except among those trained to cope with modern literature’s 
more difficult texts. The two books under consideration here aim 
at far wider audiences, which they well may gain, since their theme 
is simpler and their language more direct than Crane’s. The com- 
mon theme of Verne Bright’s Mountain Man and Conrad Aiken’s 
The Kid derives from the conquest of the West. This is one of the 
few epic actions in our short history that can compare with those 
self-willed movements of population over the resisting earth which 
are the subjects of the ancient sagas and the Books of Moses. Mr. 
Bright attempts a novel in verse, the migration, adventures, and 
sporadic romance of one pioneer. In The Kid, Mr. Aiken takes a 
larger view of the westward fever, and explores two centuries of 
American individualism on the frontiers of the forest and the soul. 
Neither is a successful poem, yet from them we can readily see 
which directions hold rich promise, and which hold none at all, 
for organizing folk material into more complex poetic forms. 
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Mountain Man is the story of one Jefferson Boone, grandson of kb 
the well-known Daniel. He lived in Missouri, was loved by “a gypsen n 
kit of a girl” (whatever that is), left her, went west, fought Indians, 8 
and so on. Mr. Bright has squandered his opportunity to use good | 4 


material to good advantage. The plot is a rehash of situations com- 
mon in historical fiction, and characterization is entirely perfunctory. | 4 
The hero is driven by no compulsion stronger than a childish wander- | j, 
lust. Mr. Bright does attempt to integrate a background of folklore 
into his shallow story; the frontier, riverboatmen, country dances, 
etc., are described, but not in ways which kindle the imagination. 
The sentimentality of treatment is reflected in the inadequate 
poetic diction. There are two vocabularies, one homespun, the other 











elaborate. Neither rings true. On the one hand we get a native I 
dialect compounded of eccentric word forms and clumsy syntax. Folk T 
speech is not inherently poetic unless it expresses imaginative con- i] 
cepts with freshness, humor, vitality, or grace, which this does not do. ‘ 
The other idiom is even worse. Pages of what the publisher hopefully C 
calls “lyrical reaches” display decayed romantic diction o’erladen U 
with weird archaisms: “Hark! Across the wave / A riant song: 
a spear of laughter drave ...” The narrator’s perceptions are | - 
mouldy lilies from a Victorian greenhouse. Neither Dan’] Boone’s . 
grandson, nor anyone else who might conceivably have witnessed | 
his adventures, would describe a country dance like this: p 
Lift the gourd, lip the wine of rapture, 
Drink to love, to hate’s dark clan: fis 
Love... the dance... O body’s beauty, A 
Tonight . . . in death’s black caravan! 2 
A couple of ballads and boatsongs do not redeem the volume, which Ww 
is of value chiefly as an example of what such a literary enterprise T 
should not turn out to be. To read our frontier folklore in satisfy- th 
ing verse we still must turn to the ballads of John Hay, Bret Harte, Bi 
Roy Helton, or Stephen Vincent and William Rose Benét. z 
In The Kid, Conrad Aiken attempts a truly epical theme: tracing 
the integrity of the individual through the first two centuries of ch 
American thought and action. It is an encouragement to all par- pa 
tisans of folklore that one of the country’s most distinguished poets tr 
should choose this for his theme, and, in writing it, draw heavily th 
upon folk sources. It is all the more a disappointment that in such ISI 


able hands the epic does not come off. 

The Kid, Mr. Aiken’s hero, is the spirit of self-integrity, appear- 
ing and reappearing in sixteen persons drawn from American folklore 
and political and literary history. The original Kid is William 
Blackstone, described (in prose) as “the true prototypical American.” 
A complex figure, he is at once a recluse from society, author of a 
book, and first of the westering pioneers. Mr. Aiken has done us a 
service in bringing to light this strange forgotten man who lived in 
Boston before its settlers, and fled to the wilderness when the “lords 
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brethren” and “lords bishops” arrived. However, it is difficult to 
make a strong case that a man of whom no one has heard is the 
spiritual ancestor of a dozen of the best-known American heroes and 
authors. 

The Kid’s first reincarnation is Anne Bradstreet, Puritan poetess 
of God and her husband. Here the ambiguity of the central symbol 
is defined: 

Was freedom to be masterless? 

not to be found in wilderness? 

And then, which wilderness were best, 
that of the world, or of the breast? 


It is soon evident that Blackstone has fathered two races of disciples. 
There are those who seek integrity in “the locked heart of man’: 
the martyred Quaker Southwicks, Thoreau, Melville, Emily Dickin- 
son. And there are the individualists of the external world: Kit 
Carson, Billy the Kid, Franklin, Crévecoeur, Johnny Appleseed. 
Unfortunately, they remain second cousins rather than brothers and 
sisters. Only a few figures suggest both sets of Father Blackstone’s 
qualities, and these suggestions are scarcely developed. Franklin, 
Henry and Brooks Adams, Whitman and several of those named 
above are summoned, summed up, and dismissed in a couple of lines 
apiece. 

In view of the Kid’s duality, the arbitrary choice of symbolic 
figures is a bit surprising. One wonders, for instance, why Mr. 
Aiken omitted Roger Williams or Anne Hutchinson, who sought 
individual integrity both in their hearts and in the outer wilderness. 
They might have served to integrate the double nature of his theme 
where men like Audubon and Crévecoeur give it but one dimension. 
The poem might have been richer, too, had Mr. Aiken traced his 
theme through the Constitutional Convention and the fight for the 
Bill of Rights, where that integrity was given society’s guarantee. 
The nation itself, as well as its cantankerous geniuses, fought for 
the values they most treasured. 

The theme is folklore in the larger sense: it traces one of the 
chief ideals Americans have cherished since Captain John Smith’s 
party pushed westward from the Chesapeake, and held elections and 
trials by jury. More specifically, folk background is used to give 
the poem its panoramic sweep in place and time, its racy colloquial- 
ism, and to characterize the composite Kid as a folk hero: 


Westward he rode, and the masks he wore: 
southward he rode, and the names he bore. 
Roared into town like a railroad train, 
notched his gun, then notched it again 


was twenty times shot and thirty times hung, 
forty times captured and fifty times sprung: 

ate mush and molasses with a long-handled spoon, 
danced a square-dance from midnight to noon... 
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This is from the most spirited and successful part of the poem. But 
it is surprising that Mr. Aiken, accomplished master of nuance in 
language, should try to sustain this ballad-in-the-saddle meter through 
pages which explore the other kind of westering. His fol«-flavored 
verse is just right for Johnny Appleseed and Billy the Kid, but the 
gallop is too quick and the spurs jangle strangely when he tries a 
similar pace in the Adams family buggy. And you can’t saddle the 
Pequod, or the Brooklyn ferry. (In earlier parts of the poem, though, 
when the Kid is Puritan and Quaker, the subjective voice is strength- 
ened by 17th century metaphysical conceits.) 

This obvious weakness implies a mistake in method, a misapplica- 
tion of the objective folk flavor to subjects which demand profounder 
diction in more appropriate forms. After all, the ballad meter is 
best suited to the ballad. Hence, the descriptive and narrative pas- 
sages show an organic relationship of theme, form, and diction. But 
this is wanting in the more analytical parts of the poem, which should 
give the whole its deeper meaning. 

The upshot of this is that a poem which could have been a pro- 
found commentary on an important part of the American heritage 
emerges as a facile piece of verse. The jaunty diction betrays an 
easy optimism in dealing with the theme, for despite the elaborate 
machinery of reincarnation, the poet in the end fails to realise the 
full implications of his material: 


Free flew the ghost: from the blood, from the land! 
Hymned with the sea-voice on Paumonok sand! 
Broke like a billow, skimmed like a bird, 

a rainbow on Greylock, by Walden a word! 

And sleeps in the churchyard, unlaureled the stone, 
where lies the intrinsic, unknown, and alone. 


These six lines contain references to Whitman, Melville, Thoreau, 
and Dickinson, which require further machinery of margin and foot- 
notes to be made explicit. As the other ghosts require like signposts, 
the poem resembles a Baedecker for a native Waste Land. Many 
of the references, like “Greylock,” are trivial biographical data or 
other matters not in common knowledge, and fail to evoke the men 
themselves or the values they stood for. 

As these last lines indicate, what remains outside Mr. Aiken’s 
poem is the moral tragedy of the Kid’s deterioration. Like Emerson, 
Whitman, and Sandburg, Mr. Aiken seems unaware of the possibil- 
ities of evil which are certainly inherent in the pioneer and transcen- 
dental values celebrated in his poem. Individualism had evil conse- 
quences as well as good, consequences which live on and are found in 
all three fields from which he draws his symbols. The oral tradition 
contains not only genial Johnny Appleseed, but such folk-cherished 
monsters as Judge Roy Bean and Pretty-Boy Floyd. In public life 
we find Poor Richard’s pecuniary wisdom in Jim Fisk and Richard 
Whitney, and Franklin’s political sagacity, minus his moral fervor, 
in Talmadge, Prendergast, and Huey Long. The deterioration of 
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ethical values under rampant self-reliance is amply drawn in litera- 
ture: for instance, Dreiser’s Titan, Howells’ Bartley Hubbard, and 
the ubiquitous Babbitt. 

One must regretfully conclude that The Kid shows profitable 
possibilities rather than positive achievement. In only 25 pages 
(of which seven are introductory) Mr. Aiken gives his heroic theme 
a once-over-lightly. The epic remains to be written, but despite 
the cursory, trot-footed treatment these themes receive in The Kid, 
Mr. Aiken’s poem is to be welcomed as a forward step in a promising 
direction, 

Dan G. Hoffman 
Rutgers University 


Tim Murphy Morgan Rifleman and Other Ballads, by A. M. Sullivan. 
ee X. McMullen Company, Inc., New York, 1947. 219 pp. 


Mr. Sullivan gives us fifteen ballads about Tim Murphy’s quick 
thinking, sharp shooting, dauntless courting, and unswerving loyalty 
to the cause of the Revolution. The verse is downright and straight- 
forward, supple rather than subtle, and makes the most of such 
plain language as one might expect from Up York State farmers 
and riflemen. Mr. Sullivan is too good a balladist to cloy his story’s 
progress with pseudo-lyrical flights. Hence one comes away from 
Tim Murphy remembering the outlines of his bold adventures, rather 
than specific lines or stanzas. That is why a book like this can turn 
a history lesson into a couple of hours of lilting enjoyment. 

While all the events this book commemorates took place between 
the Hudson and the Finger Lakes, it may be of interest to readers 
(and teachers) in other regions. A good deal of serious research 
went into these ballads, and through them Mr. Sullivan gives us a 
re-evaluation of some leading figures in the Revolution’s northern 
campaigns. Tim Murphy, of course, is a minor figure in that drama, 
although he looms far larger now in oral tradition than do such 
military leaders as his own superior officers, or their Tory adver- 
saries Brant and Butler, General Fraser, and Sir John Johnson. 
Tim and the rest of Morgan’s men saw most of their action against 
— and the Mohawks in the guerilla warfare of Schoharie 
Valley. 

Tim Murphy in his folktale fame assumed the guise of other 
comic legends. Tales of ingenious deceptions and gargantuan 
physical feats attached to his name, obscuring the outlines of the 
historical character.1 In recreating Tim, however, Mr. Sullivan has 
tried to include only incidents which are “traditional without being 
fabulous.” While this cuts away some of the Paul Bunyan and Sam 
Slick strains, qualities in Tim which even historians vouch for have 





‘For examples, see: Harold W. Thompson, Body, Boots and Britches, Phila- 
delphia, pp. 56-62; Janice C. Neal, “Heroic Settlers of the Upper Susquehanna,” 
New York Folklore Quarterly, IV (Autumn, 1948), 196-198. 
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heroic proportions. When he hides from Indians in a hollow tree, 
and is saved from their scrutiny by a new-made spiderweb, other 
epics come to mind. Tim is a believable portrait throughout, with 
just enough of the marvellous about him so that we can see why 
“fact was filigreed with fable / Around the fire and festive table.” 

Sixteen pages at the end of the book present the historical back- 
ground of the ballads, a list of sources consulted, and the chronology 
of Murphy’s military career. Howard M. Zoll’s illustrations are not 
as vigorous as the text they accompany, but the best of them—a 
pictorial map on the end papers—gives pleasing assistance in follow- 
ing the hero’s skirmishes. 

Dan G. Hoffman 


Rutgers University 


The American Square Dance, by Margot Mayo. Sentinel Books, 
New York, revised and enlarged edition, May 1948. 119 pp. 60¢. 


This book, originally published in 1943, in its revised edition still 
features regional country and square dancing, rather than the East- 
ern style of American Square dance. It is well ten years since Miss 
Mayo started her folk dance pioneering in and around New York. 
Previous to that she danced the “Texas way.” 

In content the book will appeal to community people more 
than to professional square dancers. There is something “homey” 
about the calls listed. The meter of the lines and the rhymes do not 
fall necessarily into the pattern of the music line. One feels familiar 
with the tune, the various steps, and yet the formation of the dance- 
figures have a twist apart from the strictly “old fashioned” dances. 
This then shows that much of the material is original, with timely 
twists of interpretation. 

In this connection of community emphasis falls her inclusion of 
the play-party games section. Games are often related to the dance 
and yet they should not be mixed with actual folk dance events. 
Fortunately in the regular popular folk dance meetings this type 
of activity is not too much frequented. 

The introduction includes some valuable comments on the folk 
dance. Much of this material can be utilized during intermission 
as information about our country and its background. Other com- 
ments provide stimulating ad lib remarks and make any session 
more interesting. 

The paragraph on tunes and tempo of dance music should be 
read by every dancer, caller and musician. The music in parts, or 
“phrases,” of many popular tunes has a definite step pattern,—if 
only dancers would listen to it and use the necessary even beat 
division and transfer it into their feet. 

“Hints to Callers” is a reminder to observe a few rules which 
make for spontaneous reaction and result in good participation. 
A caller’s duty is that of a leader or a fore-dancer, who indicates 
changes in steps and figures, as a conductor motions to the musicians, 
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just enough ahead of time to be ready for the new steps when the 
new phrase in the music begins. 

The section which deals with dance glossary is not complete 
enough. It neglects to mention the basic steps, such as the buzz- 
step, the shuffle, the two-step and finally the running step. In 
various parts of the country these steps are definitely differently 
executed; also it would be helpful to know the multiple choice of a 
swing position as practiced in various regions of the country. 

Among the Squares listed, only “Line ’em up Boys” is not 
familiarly danced. The “Running Set” from the Kentucky and 
Tennessee region is a welcome number to any folk dance gathering. 
“Weavily Wheat” is a longways dance belonging in the category 
of the “Reels.” The Kentucky version given in this book differs 
not in the dance itself from the Oklahoma version of the same dance, 
but the accompanying words are different. The spelling of the dance 
—— to “Weevily Wheat” and the reel part has the following 
words: 

“Five times five is twenty-five, 

And five times six is thirty. 
Five times seven is thirty-five, 

And five times eight is forty. 
Five times nine is forty-five, 

And five times ten is fifty. 
Five times eleven is fifty-five, 

And five times twelve is sixty.” ! 


The selected tunes at the end of the book are well known and 
useable for many types of square dances. The last three numbers 
however are seldom played by the musicians and therefore the 
dancers will delight to find them included in this little volume. 
Indeed this book, practically bound, is a well-worth guide for all 
who wish to give their community a good pastime in neighborly 
fun and spirit. 

Juana de Laban 
University of Michigan 


Grandfather Tales, by Richard Chase. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1948. ix, 240. $2.75. 


Here is another regional collection: twenty or more traditional 
tales that have been in vogue for generations in Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Kentucky, and which, in transmission from one grand- 
father to the next have acquired unmistakable earmarks of speech 
and scene in that southern area. These stories are in dialect, a 
matter partially suggested by Mr. Chase on the title-page where 
he indicates that they are “American-English” folktales. Collected 
from engaging characters of the region, the stories have retained 


1 Botkin, B. A., The American Play-Party Song, Nebraska University Studies, 
1937, p. 42. 
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their original provincial flavor in the retelling; they reflect folk 
way as well as folk say. 

_, The stories are set in a “frame” which introduces each “impossi- 
bility” 1 to the reader through the chatter of such folksy characters 
as Tom, Jeems, Rhody, Uncle Kel, and Granny London, besides a 
group of talkative youngsters, who figure throughout the book. 
Their homely talk and banter, far from being an annoyance, give 
the reader a glimpse of countryside living where the stories are at 
home: of superstitions, food, furniture, festivals, pastimes, day-by- 
day customs, and other ways of life in the community. In short, the 
frame itself, as well as the individual tales are in this way invested 
with a peculiar interest, not the least of which is the use of the 
particular idiom of Appalachia. 

In running over the Table of Contents, we note that the stories 
listed fall into familiar categories of the folktale—animal tales, 
tales of magic, tall tales, tales of the stupid ogre, and so on. Easily 
recognizable as variants of wellknown tales of magic are, ‘Wicked 
John and the Devil” (No. 3); “Whitebear Whittington” (No. 5); 
“Catskins” (No. 11); “Ashpet” (No. 18); “Like Meat Loves Salt” 
(No. 13); and “The Two Lost Babes” (No. 19) among other titles 
in this class. “Lying” tales include, “Only a Fair Day’s Huntin’ ” 
(No. 20); “The Tall Cornstalk” (No. 21); and “Old Roaney” (No. 
22). The fast-growing cornstalk is memorialized on the book cover 
and jacket, a fact that seems to point to this amusing tale as the 
prize of the collection. 

Of several traditional anecdotes, mention should be made of 
“The Two Old Women’s Bet” (No. 18), a merry-wives tale. Stu- 
pidity is the word for “Soap, soap, soap!” (No. 14), a variant of 
Grimm, No. 143 (“Up reisen gohn”). About the only animal story 
included is “The Old Sow and the Three Shoats” (No. 8). Other 
stories should be commented on, notably, “The Skoonkin Huntin’ ” 
(No. 15), a rollicking narrative of Mr. Chase’s own contriving; 
“The Outlaw Boy” (No. 6), a Robin-Hood variant, adjusted to re- 
gional ideas and conditions; “The Green Gourd” (No. 24), a fresh 
story, featuring a broken tabu, resultant pursuing object, helpful 
animals, and so on. This partial résumé will give an idea of what 
the reader may anticipate as he leafs through the collection. 

Concluding this entertaining series of stories is an Appendix, 
giving names of informants, references, parallels and helpful sug- 
gestions and remarks. In addition to the parallels given (mostly 
of English, German, and Norwegian origin), it might have been 
suggested that others exist and that they are widespread geograph- 
ically. Although the lay reader is probably little interested in 
parallels, as such, the hint might be of value. 

While Grandfather Tales is of interest to folklorists as a 
presentation of new regional variants of familiar traditional narra- 
tives, its main appeal will certainly be to the buyer who is looking 


*Mr. Chase takes his title from the unique remark of his host, Tom Hunt, 
“Oh, you want the old grandfather tales . . . them old impossibilities,’”’ 
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around in search of something new and different. It should appeal 
to librarians who are ever eager to stock their shelves with the best 
literature for children. The format of the book, together with its 
large clear type and bold drawings, seems to point to juvenile readers. 
Story-tellers will welcome these stories and second Mr. Chase’s 
emphasis on telling a story in one’s own way. For this method, the 
retellings set an example. There are no excuses made for changes 
here and there from the pattern set by native story-tellers. It is 
evident that the “improvements” inserted are derived, in the main, 
from Mr. Chase’s own intimate acquaintance with the ideas and 
customs of the section and also from the ways of the folk tale. 

The illustrator of the book, Berkeley Williams, Jr., deserves 
mention for his drawings which harmonize with the incidents he has 
chosen to picture. His little recast pigs in the illustration of “The 
Skoonkin Huntin’” (p. 138) come straight from a Schlauraffenland 
while the wall-portrait in “The Old Sow and the Three Shoats” 
(p. 85) repeats “Blue Boy” tradition. End papers preserve a 
scene from life, that of a rural group listening to grandfather’s tales. 

Aside from the folk tales presented, we have scattered through 
the pages of the book several folk hymns and songs. Text and 
music are given, the latter written in the curious “shaped” notes 
said to be popular in the South. Since the time of action in the 
frame is an all-night session on Christmas Eve, it seemed suitable 
to the maker of the book to begin and end it on the Christmas note 
with such songs as “Joseph and the Angel” and “The Babe of 
Bethlehem.” 

In closing, I should like to add a few remarks to those of Mr. 
Chase. Points of particular interest noted are (1) the expression, 
“That beats Bobtail ... ! ” which seems similar to that heard in 
the Middle West, “That beats Banagher and Banagher would beat 
the devil!” This is possibly of Irish origin for Joyce explains: 
“Whenever anything unusual occurs, the people say, “That bangs 
Banagher...!’”* The phrase is used by Lover in his story, “The 
Gridiron,” viz., ““That bangs Banagher and all the world knows that 
Banagher bangs the Divil.”* (2) the regional dialect which parallels 
in such characteristic usages as cloomb (for “‘climbed”’), holp (for 
“helped”), in words like feisty, loblolly, and momockin’ and numerous 
others, the idiom of the Illinois Ozarks (Southern Illinois—“Egypt” 
to dwellers of the area). 

Grace Partridge Smith 
3414 Tenth Place, S.E. 
Washington 20, D. C. 


*P. W. Joyce, English as We Speak It in Ireland, Dublin, (1910), p. 192. 
“Samuel Lover, Jrish Legends, New York, (1877). 



































FOLKLORE NEWS 


Newman I. White.-—The sudden death of Newman I. White is a 
great loss to the Southeastern Folklore Society. He served as Secre- 
tary for 1948 and was active on many of our programs. Because of 
his scholarly achievements and genial personality he is mourned not 
only by our society but also by many outside our group. 


Southeastern Folklore Society—The Southeastern Folklore So- 
ciety, as the Folklore Section of the South Atlantic Modern Language 
Association, held its annual meeting, Nov. 26-27, at Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


The following papers were read and discussed: 


1. “Folklore and Sociology,” John M. Maclachlan, University of 
Florida. 


2. “Glimpses of History in Southern Folksongs,” Arthur Palmer 
Hudson, University of North Carolina. 


3. “On the Classification of Folklore,” Ralph S. Boggs, University 
of Miami. 


4. “Folk Speech in North Carolina,” George P. Wilson, The Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina. 


5. “The German Cousin of ‘Frog Went A-Courting’,” George Pullen 
Jackson, Vanderbilt University. (Read by title.) 


The officers elected for 1949 were: President, Ralph S. Boggs, 
University of Miami; Vice-President, George P. Wilson, The Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Francis P. Hayes, University of Florida. 


At a breakfast Saturday morning, Nov. 27, forty folklorists and 
friends of folklore met for a social hour and an illustrated talk on 
“Columbia Folk Ways,” by R. E. Whitehouse, University of Miami. 


The 1949 meeting will be held at Charlotte, North Carolina, with 
Davidson College and Queens College as hosts. 


Folklore Institute—Stith Thompson has announced that the Folk- 
lore Institute of America will be held the summer of 1950 at Indiana 
University. 


Folksongs on Records.—The Library of Congress has issued ten 
new albums of folksongs. Any one wishing a list of these and earlier 
albums prepared by the Library of Congress should write to Dr. 
Duncan Emrich, Chief of the Folklore Section, Library of Congress, 
Washington (25), D. C. 
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An extensive list of commercial phonograph recordings of folk- 
songs has been compiled by Ben Gary Lumpkin, 428 Arapahoe, 
Boulder, Colorado. For a nominal price any one may obtain this 
list from Mr. Lumpkin. 


Personal Items.—Ralph S. Boggs is at the University of Miami, 
Florida, lecturing and offering courses in folklore. 


George Pullen Jackson, past president of the Southeastern Folk- 
lore Society, has been elected President of the South Atlantic Modern 
Language Association for 1949. 


Alton C. Morris will be at Harvard University this summer as 
a visiting professor and will offer a course in American folksongs. 
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